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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Account ¢f Dunrermuine wit, 


monastery of Dunfermline 

was begun by Malcolm IIL, 
and finished by Alexander [., in the 
beginning of the rath century. It 
belonged to the Benedictine order of 
monks; and was famous for being 
the burial- place of several of the 
kings of Scotland. It continued to 
be governed by a prior,-till the reign 
of David I., who raised it to the rank 
of an abbey. It was a magnificent 
and very extensive building ; but was 
elmost entirely burnt down by the 


Remarxs on invecarovs Benaviour af Concerts, and of @ 


Pian for PReventinG it. 


STR, 
CONSIDER your Magazine as 


a channel, through which infor- 
mation relative to points of public 
interest may, with great propriety, 
be solicited or conveyed. IL address 
myself to you, as I am little conver- 
0 with city entertainments, and 
Nerefore an imperfect judge, I sus- 
pect, of what constitutes propriety of 
conduct in attending them. ‘I‘hese 
cucumstances you will probably dis- 
“o¥er in the progress of this commu- 


ya View of toe Faartry. 
English, in the beginning of the 14th 
century, by Edward 1. The church 
and cells;which he spared, were near- 
ly demolished at the Reformation. 
The remains of the Abbey are still 
very cxtensive, and prove that it wes 
once an elegant building. Part of 
the church ts now used for parochial 
service. 

The view shews the beautiful win- 
dow of the Fratery, or Refectory, 
viewed on the outside, and its ad- 
joining gate. 


nication ; and TI previously give you 
full leave to smile at my ignorance, 
if you will, in return, allow me the 
benefit of your experience. 

Deriving considerable gratification 
from musical entertainments, I was 
induced, a few evenings ago, to take 
a ticket of admission to a_ public 
concert. I went tothe roomsat the 
time appointed, and chose a scat, 2s 
[ imagined, well adapted to answer 
the purpose I had in going. | 
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The concert commenced, and the 
spiendid company assembled on the 
occasion, appeared, from the general 
silence that prevailed, attentive to the 
music. ‘his appearance, however, 
continued only for a few nvinutes. 
Small conversation parties were short- 
ly formed, that broke in upon this 
essential stillness. Whispers succeed- 
ed, becoming louder and louder, fol- 
lowed by half,or ill-suppressed laughs, 
till a circle of considerable extent 
was disturbed by the noise, and pre- 
vented from receiving much pleasure 
from the performance going on be- 
fore them. 

It appeared to me me a little extra- 
ordinary, not to say indecorous, that 
well-dressed, and I conclude well-edu- 
cated women, should, by this dl- 
timed mirth, invite the observation 
of those around them ; especially Mr 
Editor, if you consider the denuded 
state in which many of them appear- 
ed. It was too evident to escape 
observation, that those ladies were 
loudest, and talked most tothe smart 
beaux en passant, who were most de- 
ficient in anterior dress. This con- 
duct of the fair sex, for such the 
evidence they thus profusely lay’ be- 
fore the public, sensibly and irresist. 
ahly proves them to be, was to me ex- 
tremely puzzling, It was just to 
conclude, @ prioré, that these were de- 
licate and modest women; the dis- 
plays above alluded to rather made 
against such aconclusion. Your su- 
perior wisdom may perhaps suggest 
to you pure motives for such con- 
duct, and enable you to reconcile 
what my inexperience in public mat- 
ters of this sort leads me to call, in- 
consistencies. 

As I could no longer, from the 
noise around me, enjoy the music, 
(for, as we say in the country, I could 
scarcely hear my own ears,) I was 
obliged to applyto my eyes for amuse- 
ment; and I soon discovered two 
sources from which this obstruction 
the purpose of the evening 
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ceeded. There were two sets, or 
parties, concerned in producing this, 
to me, unfortunate effect. ‘These 
parties were divisible into two sexes, 
one male and the other female. 

The first set, on an occasion like 
this, may be denominated moveable, 
or volatile: the second, fixed, or im- 
moveable, ant:harmonists. It seemed 
to be the sole employment of this 
first order of these beings, to go 
round to the other, and to communi- 
cate important observations in pretty 
loud whispers ; sympathetic laughs 
succeeded, and almost every bench in 
the room was occupicd by one o: 
two persons of this description ; and, 
of course, every person who came 
to hear the music was, more or less, 
disappointed, according to the pre- 
valence of these harmony-destroying 
parties in his neighbourhood. 

I was astonished to perceive, that, 
notwithstanding the apparently total 
absorption of these parties in atten- 
tions to each other, they were more 
loud in their approbation of the dil- 
ferent divisions of the performance, 
than those who had diligently app!i- 
ed themselves to hear all they could ot 
the entertainment. This must have 
proceeded from one of two causes, cou- 
summate affectation, or consummate 
ability. ‘hey must either have wished 
to impose upon those around them, 
false convictions of their ready judge- 
ment, or they must really possess pow- 
ers of abstraction, such as seldom fa'l 
to the lot of ordinary mortals. 

[I had no small difficulty to recon- 
cile this conduct with the laws of 
equity. However different the mo- 
tives may be, which lead people in 
general to attend public places of 
musical entertainment, many @ 2, 
for the express purpose of hearing the 
music, and these breakers of the re- 
quisite silence of the room are ac- 
countable to this part of the audience 
for every note that is lost by their un- 
seasonable talkativeness. 

I returned from the reoms exces- 
sively 
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On Rural Poiice. 


sively disappointed, and completely 
ata joss to account for the appear- 
ances had witnessed. I mentioued 
my disappointment to a friend. With 
a smile at my inexperience, he told 
me, that the conduct 1 complained 
of, was that of people of the first 
fashion, and quite the tom. ‘This, I 
conceive, must bea mistake. Fashion 
originates with, and is supported by, 
well-bred, and well-educated people. 
Persons of this class would surely ne- 
ver give their countenance to prac- 
tices which so directly oppose the 
just claims and expectations of so 
large a proportion of those who at- 
tend this kind of entertainment. 

The evil complained of is of no 
small importance, and strikes at the 
root from which meetings of this 
description derive their principal 
support. People who wish for mu- 
sical gratification, thus disappointed 
in their expectations of receiving it 
in public rooms, will seek it ip that 
smaller scale which private parties 
afford, and will be content to lessen 
the quantity, and even the quality, 
that they may have it without inter- 
ruption. 

Perhaps it might be some remedy 
for this evil, if the managers would 
open two rooms on these nights, with 
tickets on the doors, importing that 
one room admitted those who came 
to hear the music, the other, those 
who came to talk. In the music 
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room not one audible whisper, or 
laugh, should be allowed; in the other 
no restraint should be put apon any 
noisy propensity whatever. ‘T'o this 
arrangement might be added, a deor 
of communication betwixt the two 
rooms, to allow them to‘pass whose 
accumulated ideas pressed for utter- 
ance with such isresistible force as to 
bafile further co-ereion. 

It is possible, Mr Editor, that the 
disturbances given on the evening IL 
allude to were accidental, and I was 
unfortunate in the choice of the night. 
If so, this relation is not worth your 
attention, If, on the contrary,as | sus- 
pect, they are general practices, wish 
you to inform me, if you can, from 
what division of the laws of social com- 
pact they derive their origin, and 
whether justice and decorum have any 
share in their production. Whatever 
you may think of the merits of this 
letter, 1f you have a single spark of 
musical fire within you, you will ac- 
knowledge the enormity of the of- 
fence complained of, and readily lend 
your assistance to its removal. 

If you can speak convictions of 
disgrace to these boisterous intruders, 
or suggest any plan by which thei 
noisy interference may be put to eter- 
nal silence, you will command the 
gratitude of every pure worshipper in 
the temple af Apollo, and of no one 
more than your constant reader. 


On Rurav Pource.—( Continued frem p. 23.) 


N estimating the advantages that 

result from the situation of villages 
and the form in which they are con- 
structed, T took notice, that health 
and Superior comfort necessarily arose 
froma judicious plan being adopted 
and pursued; and that also’ another 
oma was obtained, and of the most 
aie kind: that even local ad- 
cade. such as el took formerly 
contributed to produce 
good morals amongst 
nhabitants, Edo not mean (tho’ 


it also includes it) civilities to ordi- 
nary intercourse ;——** les petite mo- 
rales’? of the French ; but affections 
and principles of a higher class. 
wish not to appear paradoxical to 


your readers ; nor am.I ambitious of 


appearing singular or profound in my 
remarks, I therefore without hesita- 
tion submit them to their candour, 

I am of opinion, that the intellec- 
tual powers of children, and their 
moral faculty, the perception of right 
and wrong, are brought into —— 

much 
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86 On Rural Police. 


much earlier, and to an extent much 
greater than 1s generally umagined. 
In every one, these commence and are 
carried towards maturity, at a period, 
when we are not conscious of them 
by any reflecting power, nor able to 
register their progress and am 
ly convinced, that our instincts are 
much fewer than 1s commonly ima- 
gined, and that what we oiten in 
children attribute to these, is the di 
rect result of ther own experience, 
and of ther judgments formed trom 
that experience. 

We talk familiarly of children go- 
ang out to play, and to take amuse- 
ment ;—but such language 1s mac- 
curate, and wide of the truih. 
dren never play--play belongs to old 
aye and advanced years, not to 
A child is a serious 
and not merely a thinking, but he is 
a thoughttul being. We smile at 
his wdelatizable, and, as we think, 
vaprotitable labour, in rearing and 
almost instantly demolishing the edi- 
fice he has constructed with his httle 
ticks or cards; to him the labour 
ts not lost; he ts preparing his mind 
tor the recep 


fancy or youth. 


every gtacetul and manly virtue :— 
Here a field for dis as 
dc shiful as it is extensive but as 
enter not on the subject of education, 
{ confine myself to what is more 
strictly before me. I observe, then, 
that the situation which isto be con- 
dered as the most favourable to the 
progress of our intellectual know- 
ledoe and moral judgment, is that in 
which our ney the animal part, is 
a state of soundness and virour ; 
nd where it receives the 
number of pleasurable sensations. 
= natever situation, from logal cir. 
stances, is ‘ebilitating to the ex- 
ternal organ, the body ;—whatever 
1s depres ssiveto the thinking principle, 
the mind, is adverse to the attarn- 
that perfection which our 
With 


ve by] 
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tion of the elements of 
useful science, and the principles of 


a zeal proportioned to the importanc- 
of the object to be gained, let such 
a situation be sought after by parent: 
and the guides of youth. and sucha 
theatre for the exercise of the powers 
of children, whereon their bodtes are 
reared to their full stature and vigour, 
and their minds disciplined and torm.. 
ed to excelience, 1s presented on the 
village green; the scene of health 
and virtuous emulation. I hope I 
shall not be considered as using the 
language of rhodomontace, or of 
bombast, by writing thuson a subject, 
which, in the eyes of many of your 
readers, may not have appeared SUS 
ceptble of such solemnity. But for 
proof and illustration { carry the ap- 
peal to what is the object of daily 
observation, and the subject of daly 
discourse.  Vhe healthy look and 
sprightly manner, of children who 
have enjoved the advantages [| con- 
tend for, compared with the wan fea- 
tures, and dejected manner, of those 
who, in the “pent-up, crowded city,” 
have been denied them. ‘The agree- 
able aspect of life, which thus, fiom 
their earliest years, and rudiment of 
thought, 1s any wag to children, I 
as the best preparative for 
forming the heart and disposing it to 
receive and to cherish kind affections, 
benevolence, sympathy, and all the 
blessed charitics of a good character 5 
which equally make happy those who 
possess them, and those who feel their 
influence. With what ardour do sot 
children repair to the happy spots 
how sweetly pass the hours, which, 
according to the language of their 
superiors in years, are thus spent 1m 
play. The truth of this observation 
has been often impressed on my mind; 
how often have I vob amused to see, 
when walking through the strects of 
our metropolis, the children eme! g1Ng 
from their dark houses, or rather 
from the cellars and dungeons in tl 
closes and narrow lanes, and, wit! joy- 
ful avidity, seizing upon the area of 


the narrowest court, or even the foun- 
dation 
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Jation of an old house, to become the 
scene of their gambols, and youttiful 
frolics. 

The effects on the minds of youth, 
whose early years have been spent in 
the chearful village circle, pass not 
away with the occasion, but shed 
their influence on along train of suc- 
ceeding years, and that influence 1s 
generally happy. As yet strangers 
to that corruption of manners which 
belongs to circles of greater fashion, 
and those vices which belong to ma- 
turer years, their recollection is al- 
wavs delightful : the most delicious 
friendships which in life we enjoy, 
are often the ripened attachments of 
youthful connections: the most sub- 
stantial favours we receive are often 
the returns of gratitude for civilities 
rendered, when interest or avarice had 
no place in our bosoms. It would 
be absurd and ridiculous in the ex- 
treme to say, that in noother situation 
can man be traihed up to strength of 
body, and excellence of mind: but I 
contend, that the probability that 
he will attain to both in the situa- 
tion in which I think he should be 
placed, is increased in a ratio great 
beyond what men have been accus- 
tomed, or allow themselves to com- 
pute. Go to the village green, at 
the hour when the youngsters are to be 
delivered from the awe of “ the birch 
and durance vile,”? and see with what 
ardent alacrity and impetuous joy 
they pour forth and spread themselves 
along its verdant surface ; to engage 
in mock combat, to contend in wrest- 
ling, orin the race, In mimick scene 
life here eppears in all its variety ; 
but without that stain and deformity 
which afterwards darken it. I would 
to occupy too much room 

'Y our useful Miscellany, or tedious- 
of your 
effects resulting from 

on the principles 

» on the mannersand morals 


0 
fthe youth of more advanced years. 


Vo them it affords a scene of agree- 
able relaxation from the serious cares 
and more laborious occupations of 
lifes—by engaging inthe diversions 
or pastimes. once so much the delight 
of the inhabitants of this kingdom, 
I lament, and sincerely lament, tnat 
these have f-llen so completely mto 
disuse, that the relation of them is 
almost become the tale of ancient 
times, to amuse our children in a win- 
ter’s evening, The change which has 
taken place in dress, manners, ang 
modes of thinking amongst us, L 
know will go far to account for that 
revolution which has taken place 5 
but I may also assert, at the risk of 
being thought fobby-horsicul, that 
can go far in tracing it to the evil and 
destruction which many villages have 
expertenced, by barbarous encroach- 
ments on their common streets, and 
public areas; where the “ young 
contended as the old surveyed ,”’ re- 
hearsing their ewn youthful exploits, 
and delivering the lessons of expert- 
ence and wisdom. 1 confidently 
make the appeal to the personal 
knowledge of vour readers, and bid 
them, while perusing your page, recol- 
lect, if there is not in those villages, 
which have escaped thedestructive in- 
fluence of inclosing and modern im- 
provement, a creater portion of fest v1- 
ty, innocence, virtue, and what I shall 
call rura/ happiness, than in those oi 
a contrary description, which enjoy 


not 
out 
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the advantages I have pointed 
in the former paper? The vari- 
pasties which formerly exerci- 


sed cur youth in every village, are now 
exchanged for meetings in alehouses, 
for drinking or debating clubs for 
making, or listening to harangues in 
divinity, or in politics, little to the 
advancement of knowledge in either: 
this, indeed, is of trifling, or ra- 
ther of no consequence; but it is 
fruitful in engendering strife, con-: 
tention, and every evil work. Con- 
trast the mind of him who hath hed 


this education, or rather who thus 
hath 
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hath spent his ieisure honrs with 
emost on the gicen,” 


him who, * for 
hath gained the prize and applause 
of the young and ef the old: and 
pronounce, on whom thou wouldst 
bestowy— say not the perishing 
wreath ‘ok laurel or ot fame ; but thy 
honest approbation, thy esteem, thy 
confideace. One of the most gene- 
rous and disinterested of our princi- 
ples, if it does not receive rts origin, 
is at least much strengthened from 
ihe situation in which I recommend 
youth to be placed : ] mean patrio- 
tism, or the love of our country. The 
tender and sweet associations formed 
in our early years, amidst these scenes 
| are never dissolved: In a foreign land 
they have soothed the bosom of the 
captive, inthe hope of revisiting them 
when in the house of his bondage : 
in the ardour of composition, the re- 
collection of them has ammated the 
| page of the historian: and the ex- 
| quisite picture drawn by Goldsmith, 
Bae will be an eternal monument, with 
| what success they impart the most 
| enchanting harmony and delightful 


yy the Coimbatore country. the Ge- 
neral’s little army was surrounded 
by a considerably superior force, 
when, perceiving the full extent of 
f his danger, he gave out in general 
orders, ** That the word difficulty was 
unknown in a Military Dictionary, 
and amongst such troops as he then 
had the honour to command.’’—He 
did but justice to the gallant lads 
who were with him; led on by the 
| brave General Floyd, they cut their 
way through the Tippoo’ s grand ar- 
my, and before their swords all dith- 
cultier vanished, 
Being on a reconnoitering party 
inthe Mysore country, a twenty-four 
pound shot struck the ground at some 
me from the General, and was 
passing in such a direction as would 
have exposed him to danger, had he 
~ontinwed his road. Quick as light. 


if General Mediws. 


you, General, Ob! 


caren to the song of the poet 
1 sincerely wish, that the attention, 
of the country gentlemen in Scotland 
and the opulent manufacturers, why 
mav be engaged for national —— 
and private emolument, in eche: 

of improve ment, and in adding to 
the population of their country, 
would consider the subject in the 
above simple and interesting view. | 
hesitate not to say, that, by compel. 
ling a numerous and useful part of 
the community to dwell in crowded, 
cheerless, and dirty lanes and streets, 
they are doing what tends to stint 
the national growth of the body, to 
check moral improvement, to damp 
the ardour of benevolence and the 
sacred flame of patriotism, and to en- 
gender in their stead, filth and mi- 
sery, dejection and disease : by adop- 
ting a contrary conduet, and (which 
adds not to the expence,) they would 
concur, not by indirect, but by ob- 
vious and direct means, in promoting 
the temporal welfare and comfort, 


and the moral amelioration of man- 
kind, AGRESTIS. 


AnrcpoTtes of Generar Mepows. 


ning, he stopped his horse, and pulling 
off his hat, very gracefully, as ti 
shot rolled on, very good humour. 
edly said, ** J beg you to proceed, Sir, 
never dispute precedence any 
gentleman ef your family,” 

At the siege of one of Tippoo’s 
forts, the breach was found practi- 
cable, and the storming party ordered 
tor two o’clock im the morioing. 
General Medows determined to be 
one of it; but when he came to the 
breach, finding it impossible to get 
up without assistance, he calledout to 
the soldiers, Brave, my fine fellows, 
well done; but is there nene of yo thai 
can stop to help your little General?” 
Oh!” replied a grenadier, ‘¢ 
By G—d we'll 
not goavithout you. Ll belp you ups 
let what will come of it,” —and he 
was as- good as his word, 
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Remarks om Hlume’s Essay cn ASSOCIATION. 


west metaphysical speculations, 
I either from the nature of the 
subject, or the manner in which they 
are commonly treated, are Uninter- 
esting oF unintelligible to the gene- 
rality of readers, and of litule practi 
cal utility. This observation, how- 
ever, cannot be applied to those in- 
vestigations which endeavour to fix 
the laws, and to trace the conse- 
quences of association. So much of 
the mental and moral character of 
man depends on association, that, if 
we wish to form, to correct, or to 
understand it, we must previously be 
intimately acquainted with that prin- 
ciple on which it depends. 

It is a cuestion of comparatively 
little importance to whom we are 
mdebted for the discovery, or the 
complete developement, of this prin- 
ciple. ‘Traces of it may be found in 
Anstotle ; it appears to have been 
known to Cicero and other ancient 
philosophers: Hobbes evidently per- 
ceived and understood its power, and 
partly its mode of operating ; Locke 
ade some discoveries on this im- 
portant topic; but it has been dis- 
puted whether it is to Hume or 
Hartley, that we are indebted for 
the first complete and_ satisfactory 
chumeration of its principles and 
causes, It seems difficult to decide, 
(and the decision if impartially made, 
would be of little real consequence, ) 
towhich of these authors we are in- 
cebted for the first enumeration of the 
Principles of association. 2 

ume, no doubt, published his 
treatise on human nature, in which 
he offered his sentiments on this sub- 
before the appear. 
Bes Lartley’s observations on 

it 1s not likely that Hart- 


ley borrowed from Hume; his trea- 

to the author’s own 

was little read or 
; Overy Hartley and he 

ob, 1804, 

2 


tise, ac 


differ very materially ; and Hartley im 
his preface, where he mentions the 
authors from whom he had received 
any hints or assistance, takes no no- 
tice of Hume. 

—Hartley’s observations were pub- 
lished before Hume broke down his 
treatise into essays, and re-published 
it in that form ; but it 1s not proba- 
ble that Hume would alter or enlarge 
what he had previously said on the 
subject of association, from having 
read Hartley, as Hartley’s book was 
scarcely known till Dr Priestiey com- 
mepded and abridged it. 

It is of much more real utility and 
consequence to enguire, whether of 
them approached the nearer to a cor- 
rect and perfect enumeration of the 
principles of association. 

Heme, after having stated, that 
there is evidently a principle of con- 
nection between thedifferent thoughts 
er ideas of the mind, and asserted that 
no philosopher has attempted to enu- 
merate or class all the principles ot 
association, gives it as his own opi- 
nion, that there are only three prin- 
ciples of connection among ideas, 
namely, Resemblance, Contiguity i 
time or place, and Cause or Lfiect. 
This enumeration is very incomplete, 
if it be meant to comprehend all the 
instances in which we perceive oe 
object or idea to be associated with 
another, and it is totally useless and 
foreign to the question, if we wish to 
determine what are the laws or causes 
of association, 


A very little observation will con- - 


vince us, that one object may ex- 
cite in the mind the idea of ano- 
ther, though there is noresemblance 
between them; though tlrey are not 
contiguous in time or place, and 
theugh they do not stand in the re- 
lation of cause or eflect. 

Leven the familiar instance of lan- 


guage shows the incompleteness af 
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Mr Hume's enumeration. The word 
is Constantly associated with the 
idea of the piece of furniture so cal- 
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country to a neighbouring town, 
contained a stone marked in a fingu. 


These 


lar manner; and that in a foreign 
“pas hed, bat on which principle of cons country I crossed over a bridge very | 
Beaches nection can this be explained? There like in size, architecture, and situa. | 
Bro is certainly no resemblance between tion to the one before mentioned ; ' 
 e Ro the sound, or the appearance of the it is very likely that these circum. 
RES word, and the table itself, and nei- stances might not excite the idea of 
ther contiguity, nor causeand effect, the former one ; and yct if I per- 
Bes will here at all assist usin accounting ceived a stone on it, which struck my : 
rec for this close and constant associa- eye, as similarly marked, the almost 
ae tion. certain consequence would be, that 
as A great. many more instances the bridge in my native country, my ‘ 

es might be mentioned, in which ideas house, my friends, the road, and the 
Bip. wre connected, without the interfe- town to which it led, would all be F 
rence or assistance of these principles. recalled. 
«ORES Indeed the cases to which they are All this may be explained easily ; 
ee satisfactorily applicable are compa- and simply: the singularly-marked : 
a ratively few, stone had always been associated in ; 
Mr Tlume’s account is equally my mind with these circumstances, 
unsatisfactory, and stillmore unphilo- and therefore, whatever produced the 
ee sophical, if he wished to explain the same sensation as that stone, would : 
; ay law of association ; from one part of necessarily give rise to the same asso- , 
“essay this appears to have been ciation; itis very possible that when 
Rt dis Intention, I came to examine the stones, | ‘ 
oe ; on His words are, “ that the princi. might find that there was no real re- i 
ples of resemblance, contiguity semblance, but provided the sensa- 
Sa | , time or place, and cause or effect, tion be formed, every associated idea 4 
serve toconnect ideas, will not, be- follows. 
heve, be much doubted ;” aud he Again, a certain feature in a friend, 
thus proceeds to illustrate each: whom I highly esteem, has attracted 
picture naturaily leads our thoughts my particular attention; the sight i 
to the origimal."? But why does a of a picture in which there is no . 
picture of my friend, when presented other resemblance but this simple , 
tomy sight, bring up the idea of that feature, will recall to my mind the P 

? fs it not forthe samereason, whole of my friend’s countenance, 
that the sight of my friend himself person, habits, &c. The sensation b 
excites the correspondent sensation in excited by the feature, in which ¢] 
my mind? if the picture bring up alone resemblance exists, has nothing f 
merely the idea or image of that part to do with association. 
ot my friend which it represents, it It is evident, that if the sensation : 
3s plain, that here, properly speaking, excited by a particular feature of my . 
thet HO association, thereis merely friend had not previously been closely 

tie proper sensation excited by the associated with the idea of the other 
extcrnal object. It may be said parts of his countenance, his perso” 
that the resemblance is only partial, habits, &c. the picture of this fea- te 
or that it complete, it excites not ture, though it would equally have oO 

tg, 4 the image of my friend, but the caused the sensation, would not have 
dea Of his talents, manners, &c. excited these ideas. This, therefore, i 
Lict us suppose that a bridge, over cannot be admitted as a satisfactory te 
hich have been accustomed to explanation of association, or const 
vatk daily, fron my house in the dered as one of its causes. w. 
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These instances and illustrations 
would be sufficient, if they were op- 
posed to such a theory, supported by 
most writers: but as Mr Hume has 
obtained a high character for meta- 
physical acuteness, and as this Essay 
in particular 1s held forth as con- 
taining the most satisfactory and 
philosophical account of association, 
it may be necessary to mention one 
or two more instances which militate 
against this doctrine. 

A friend has frequently and warmly 
praised, in my hearing, a certain pic- 
ture; whenever I beheld this pic- 
ture, it immediately excites the idea 
of my friend, and most probably of 
those circumstances in which I most 
senerally heard him praise it. This 
it is difficult to account for on Mr 
Hume’s theory: there is no resem- 
blance ; no contiguity; no cause or 
eflect. ‘The fact, however, may be 
explained exactly as the former ones 
were. The picture and my friend 
had been previously associated; or, 
more strictly speaking, my friend’s 
deseribing the picture had frequently 
excited in my mind the image or idea 
of it, atthe same time that an 
pression was made on my mind by 
himself ; when, therefore, the picture 
is actually present, it of course raises 
itsimage, and the accustomed asso- 
ciated ideas follow, 

That it is not actual resemblance, 
but whatever causes the sensation, 
that recalls former ideas, is evident, 
‘rom a long train of ideas being ex- 
cited frequently, bya sensation produ- 
ced in the mind, by an object totaliy 
unlike that which originally connect- 
and associated ideas. 
/ ‘he mention of one apartment 
a building, naturally introduces an 

nquiry, or discourse, concerning the 
others,” 

This no doubt is true, and if Mr 

ume lad examined what 
took place in the mind wie 
ideas waen t nese 
Were first associated, he 

“ave arrived nearer the truth, 


gt 
and been more simple and satisfactory 
on this subject. 

‘The impressions caused on my mind 
by the frequent sight or mention of 
the different apartments of a building, 
are associated, because they have been 
always made nearly at the same time : 
but a person who had not been 
accustomed to the sight or the men- 
tion of a house with a drawing room, 
though, when he heard the parlour 
of a house mentioned, he mizht ask 
respecting its kitchen, would not in- 
quire respecting the other, because 
this idea had not been associated in 
his mind with that of a parlour, or 
a house in general. Contiguity, 
therefore, may be considered as one 


_cause of association, because objects 


which impress the mind at the same 
time are frequently contiguous, but 
contiguity may exist without pro- 
ducing association, and ideas may 
be associated where no contiguity 
exists, and where, at the same time, 
the relation of cause and effect is not 
supposed to exist. 

In illwstration of his third princi- 
ple, Mr Hume says, * if we think ef 
a wound we can hardly forbear reflect- 
ing on the pain that follows.” It is 
very surprising that Mr Hi. did not 
perceive, that contiguity, and cause 
or effect, and resemblance, wherever 
they caa properly be said to produce 
associativn, have all something in 
common, which they must have re- 
ceived from that which is the origi- 
nal and real cause. 

The wound and the pain have been 
associated in our minds from experi- 
ence, or from having heard them con- 
stantly connected; and hence the 
description of a particular pain gives 
rise to the idea of the wound, which 
we know, or have been told, would 
cause it ; and the mention of a parti- 
cular wound excites in the mind of 
him who has frequently felt it, the 
idea, not of pain in general, but of 
that particular kind which he has fre- 
quently from that wound. 
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It is evident, therefore, that Mr 
Hume was ignorant, that jomt im- 
pression, frequently repeated, was the 
cause of association ; and, in fact, was 
discoverable in the instances he ad- 
duced, and gave efficacy to the causes 
he supposed. 

‘Chis 1s the doctrine of Hartley : 


and whatever may be said respecting 
his unphilosophical explanation of it, 
by vibrations, or the forced and ridi- 
culous applications which he makes 
of it, it is certainly, in this respect, 
more simple, satisfactory, and philo. 
sophical, than that of Mr Hume. 


Want of Prorer Foot-patus near EninBurGH, 


T must. strike every one who is 
acquainted with the large provin- 
cial towns in England, and with the 
Scotch metropolis, that the latter is 
very inferior to the former in many 
pots of convenience and comfort. 
t shall leave it to others to take no. 
tice of what regards the internal po- 
lice and regulations of the town, and 
shall contine myself to a subject which 
interests the people of the country 
round Edinburgh, as well as those 
of the city, 
In all the most frequented direc- 
tions round the principal towns in 
England, there are substantial and 
convenient foot paths along the sides 
of the high roads; these generally 
extend for 8 or 10 miles, sometimes 
further, if any town of consequence 
lie at a greater distance. In the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, there 
are few foot-paths by the side of the 
high road, though they are much 
more necessary than in England, as 
there foot-paths across fields are ver 
common ; whereas in Scstland, they 
are very properly forbidden, or at 
least disused. The foot paths round 
Edinburgh are carried for a very few 
niles from the city ; and with the 
exception of one or two, are much 
too narrow, too littl raised, unsub- 
stantially formed, and from their ma- 


terials, worse than the high road in 
wet weather. 


acommon and 
Of Liverpoo 
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_ In England they are always faced 
with stone, and thus prevented from 
receiving any damage from the car- 
riages which may rub against them; 
this facing also prevents the edge 
from falling down and becoming 
slant, and thus presenting a slippers 
or unstable footing to the passenger 
Their breadth is much greater. In 
Scotland, it is difficult in many foot- 
paths for two passengers to pass cach 
other, even when every part of it is 
firm and level : and when the edge ts 
worn down and sloping, or the whole 
of it rendered unsafe footing in wet 
weather, it is generally prudent and 
necessary, for one of the passenge!s 
cither to sqneeze himself against the 
wall or hedge, or to step off into the 
high road. The breadth ought never 
to be less than four feet * ; and there 
is not, that I know, any road in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, at 
least in which it would be proper to 
have a foot-path, that would not ad 
mit of four feet being taken off tor 
that purpose. 

But it is of little use making foots 
paths, unless care be taken, not only 
that they be faced with stone, and of 
a proper breadth, but also that the 
materials of which they are formed 
be of such a nature as to render them 
permanent, and fit for the traveller 
in wintry and wet weather, whes 
they are most wanted. At ~— 

they 
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Inthe immediate neighbourhood of a town, where the foot-paths are used as 
frequented promenads, they ought to be they are in the vicini"# 
|, Manchester, Sc. about six ieet in breadth 
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they are made almostentirely, in most 
places, of the adjacent soil, and of 
the mud which is raked off the roads. 
'The former, if it be clay, is certainly 
improper, without a mixture of gra- 
vel and sand}, and the latter is of 
much more use to the farmer, and 
consequently, by being sold to him, 
might, in most instances, purchase 
the gravel or sand, which it was ne- 
cessary to incorporate with the clay. 

It may be objected that it would 
be very expensive to face several 
miles of foot- path with stone: no 
doubt it would, but in reality it 1s 
much less expensive than the repairs 
which it is €¢Very year necessary to 
make on foot-paths unfaced, and 
formed of improper materials. ‘The 
necessity of stone-facings may be su- 
perseded at a distance from towns, 
by the use of posts, set up at short 
distances from each other, between 


On the Destruction of the 


N reading a work which I believe 

is little known in this country, P. 
Alcyonii Medices Legatus, sive de 
Exsilio Libri duo (Lipsie 1904,) I 
met with a curious passage, which, if 
correct and true, will account for the 
loss of some of the more elegant 
Greck poets. It may be proper to 
premise, that Alcyonius lived at the 
beginning of the century; he 
Was corrector of the press to Aldus 
Manutius, and had attained to a con- 
siderable Knowledge of the learned 
languages, The work I have men- 
tioned, is a dialogue in imitation of 
Cicero, between John of Medicis, af- 
terwards Leo. X. his cousin Julius of 


+ It is better no 
gravel or sand ean be 
haps it w 
by fillin 
shire, wherever the soil 
Paths are paved, 


got in abundance at 
ould in the end be the cheapest w 


is a strong clay. 


the high-way ana :he foot-path. 
These will prevent carnages trom 


driving u,on the foot path, and thus: 


give secur:iy to the foot passenger, 
and at the same time prevent the 
foot path from being injured. i need 
not inform those of your readers, 
who are acquainted with the negh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, that the 
foot-paths there are cither kept up, 


(but very ill kept up,) by constant | 


expensive repairs, or suilered, ina few 
years after they are made, to fall 
back iato their original use, and 
again become part of the high road, 
As the pedestrians of this country 
are cither forbidden, or do not chuse 
to make a broad trodden pith across 
the fields, they ought certaiuly to be 
accommodated with a proper faot- 
path on the side of the high road. 


af Pedestrian, 


Prays of Menannes, Se. 


Medicis, and his nephew Lawrence 
of Medicis the son of Peter. 

In the 6gth page, John of Medi- 
cis, who is the principal. speaker, 
gives the following relation: “ I 
heard when I was a boy, from De- 
metrius Chalcondylas, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with Greek litera- 
ture, that the Greek Priests had 
so much influence with the Byzantine 
Emperors, that they, in order to 
please the priests, burnt many of the 
antient Greek poems, especially those 
which contained any thing loose onthe 
subject of love; and thus, the plays 
of Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, 
Philemon, and Alexis; and the po- 

ems 


tto admit any clay into the composition of a foot-path, where 


hand : and even where they cannot, per- 
av to break stones into small pieces, and 


g the interstices with sand, form the foot-path—in Lancashire and Che- 


and the ground level and wet, the foor- 
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ems of Sappho, Erinnz, Anacreon, 
Mimnermus, Bion, Aleman, and Al- 
ecus, perished ; instead of them, they 
substituted the poems of Gregory 
Nazianzen.”’ 

There is one striking circumstance 
which renders this account improba- 
ble. Chalcondylas have assigned 
the true motive, the plays of Aristo- 
phanes would certainly have been sa- 
crificed by these pure-minded priests, 
before the comedies of Menander at 
least. Chalcondylas, however, though 
he may be mistaken as to the mo- 
tive, yet may be correct as to the 
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fa&, which will not appear very im. 
probable to those who are acquainted 
with the character of the Greek 
priests of that age. 

If the statement be true, it will 
strongly tend to confirm those sus- 
picions, which many of the learned 
have expressed relative to the genu- 
ineness of the poems ascribed to Ana- 
creon. H. Stephens, if I am not 
mistaken, first published the odes of 
Anacreon, and never gave any satis- 
factory account how or where he 
met with them, 


Turkish Move of marine Corer. 


{% reply to the inquiry of a Coffee- 

Drinker, in your last Magazine, 
relative to the mode in_ which 
coflee is prepared on the continent, 
I shall transcribe the account which 
Eton gives of the Turkish manner of 
making it. 

‘¢ Coilee, to be good, must either be 
ground to an almost impalpable pow- 
der, or it must be pounded, as the 
‘Turks da, in an iron mortar witha 
heavy pesul. ‘Vhe ‘Turks first put 
the coflee dry into the cofiee-pot, and 
set it over a very slow fire, or em- 
bers, till at is warm, and sends forth 
a fragrant smell, shaking it often, 
then from another pot they pour on 
it boiling water (or rather water in 
whichthe grounds of thelastmade cof. 
fee had been boiled, and set to become 
clear ;) they then hold it alittle 
longer over the fire, till there is on 
its top a white froth like cream, but 
it must not boil, but only rise gently : 
it is then poured backwards and for- 
wards two or three times from one 
pot into another, and it soon becomes 
clear; they, however, often drink it 
quite thick, Some put in a spoon- 

ful of cold water to make it clear 
sooner, or lay a cloth dipt in cold 
water on the top of the pot. 
“* ‘The reason why our west-India 
coffee is not so good as the Yemen 
coffee is, that on account of the cli- 


mate it is never suffered to hang onthe 
trees till it is perfectly ripe, and in 
the voyage it acquires a taste from 
the bad air ia the hold of the ship, 
This may be remedied in Italy by ex- 
posing it tothe sun two or three 
months: with us boiling water should 
be poured on it, and lec to stand till 
itis cold, then it must be washed 
with other cold water, and _ lastly 
dried in an oven. ‘Thus prepared, it 
will be nearly as good as the best 
Turkey coffee. It should be roasted 
in an open earthen or iron pan, and 
the slower it is roasted, the better. As 
often as it crackles, it must be taken 
off the fre. The Turks often roast 
it in a baker's oven, while it is heat- 
ing.” 

To this account of Eton’s it may 
be added, that in Norway, where it 1s 
made in great perfection, a small 
quantity of isinglass is put among the 
coffee while it is boiling; and that 
in many parts of the continent, the 
cream or milk, which is used to the 
coflee, is previously boiled. 

The bean of the west-India cof: 
fee is larger, and not so close in the 
texture, asthat of the ‘T'urkish col 
fee: the latter is of a bluish colour, 
more rounded in its form, and wit! 
the fissure less open and broad. [It 15 
said that the west-India beans ate 


often soaked in salt water, in ode! 
10 
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Memvirs of the late Mr “Febn Mackay. 


to increase their buik: and that, 
from this circumstance they never 
possess the flavour of the’Turkish cof- 
fee, and are more easily spoilt. 

‘The mode which is now common- 
ly practised, of breaking the coffee 
into large pieces instead of reducing 
it toa powder, is not only contrary 
to that practised in Turkey, but evi- 


95 
dently improper, if we wish to obtain 
the full stretigth aad flavour of the 
coffee ; though certainly caiculated to 
render it clear. Coffee is apt to disa- 
greewith the stomach of some people: 
this may be prevented, by adding a 
little mustard, in powder, to it, while 
it is builing. 


Short Biographical Memoir of the late Mr Jous Macway, Superintendent 
of the Royal Botanic Garden at Eniyzurca. 


LMOST two years have elapsed 
since the death of this excellent 
young botanist ; and hitherto no ac- 
count (as far as I have observed) has 
been given tothe public, of his pro- 
fessional excellence, the progress he 
had made in botany, and the services 
he rendered to that science, or of the 
many amiable qualities of his personal 
character. 

‘The writer of the following short 
memoir is conscious of his inability 
to do justice to the subject. But 
however imperfect his account may 
be, he is certain that it will be gra- 
tifying, especially to Mr Mackay’s 
bitanic:! friends, to see some faint 
memorial of his merits put upon re. 
cord. “he writer had the pleasure 
of living in habits of intimacy with 
him during the last three years of his 
ite, and has since had the advantage 
of enjoying the friendship and conti- 
wence of his surviving brothers, 

A life so short, and spent in study, 
cannot be expected to afford inci- 
dents for a formal or extensive bio- 
graphical narrative. Mr Mackay, 
indeed, never acted a conspicuous 
public part; he made no voyage of 
discovery, he published no botanical 
Work. fie was cut down, almost at 
His very entrance into public notice. 
therefore being scanty, 
“statrative must appear simple and 
~oncise, and not calculated to excite 
pcneral interest, ‘The most promi- 


* In Sowerby’s English Botany. 


sing traces of future eminence will, 
however, be discerned, in the earli- 
ness of his passion for botany, his 
zeal in traversing the mountains of 
Scotland in search of plants, his un- 
common assiduity in every pursuit 
he undertook, and the acuteness of 
his discriminating powers, asteftified* 
by the most competent of judges, Dre 
James Epwarp Smith, the Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society. 


Mr Mackay was born at 
Kirkcaldy, December 25. 1772. 
His father, Mr Hugh Mackay (who 
survives him, ) 1s professionally a gar- 
dener. His mother (who died many 
years ago) was Margaret Mitchel, 
trom Auchinleck in Ayrshire. 

While John was yet a boyat school, 
he discovered a strong predilection 
for the cultivating of plants. Even 
at the age of 14 he had formed a 
very considerable collection of the 
rarer kinds of garden and hot-house 
plants. This was at Inveresk, whi- 
ther his father had removed. 

In the beginning of 1791, young 
John was placed in Dickson and 
Company’s nurseries, Leith Walk, 
unquestionably the most extensive 
and best conducted in Scotland, and 
a most excellent school for a young 
botanist. 

During a part of the summer of 
this year, he assisted the late Mr Ro- 
bert Menzies (brother to Mr mee 
ba 
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bald Menzies, travelling botanist to 
the King) in serving, to the Professor 
und students, the plants required at 
tbe botanical lectures im the 
garden Edinburgh. 1 can state on 
good authority; that, in the short 
space of sex weeks, this hopeful 
young botanist actually collected spe- 
cinens of all the plants then growing 
in the botanic garden. For this 
purpose he rose very early m the 
morning : 7in this pursuit he spent 
the greater part of the diferent 
hours of remission allotted for meals ; 
and at might, after all the fatigues of 
along summer day, assorted his spe- 
cimeus by candle hght. 

After having remained some time 
in the nurseries of Messrs Dicksons, 
Mr Mackay engaged himself at 
Hopetoun House, the fine garden 
and pleasure grounds of which were 
then (as 1 believe they still are) under 
the care of Mr Hosey. Here he 
first remaiked plenty of the euphor- 
bia czala in the belts of planung 
near the palace. and the silene nu- 
taus on the banks near the frith. 
Ou the opposite shore, also, he at 
this time found the rare astragalus 
nralensis. While he remained at 
Tiopetoun Mr Mackay spent two 
hours every evening with a teacher 
of mathematics at Queensferry ; and 
by thissedulous application he made 
very considerable progress in that 
science. 

‘Towards the close of 1792, he left 
Hopetoun, having been invited by 
Messrs Dicksons to act as clerk te 
their nurseries, and to take the charge 
of the more curious plants. 

It was in the course of the next 
year that he acquired, when at Glas- 
gow, the acquamtance of Mr George 
Don, well known among naturalists 
tor lis zeal in practical botany. Mr 
Don was then by profession a clock 
and watch-maker, but spent generally 
about two days in the week in ex- 
ploring the hills, rocks, and dales of 
wneighbourhood. He at this time 


accompanied Mi Mackay tothe Alps 
of Scotland. they spent several 
days im exploring together the great 
mountain of Ben Lawers in Breaaa}. 
bane. Here Mr Dickson of Lon. 
don had already found the acrosti- 
chum ilvense, lichen crocevs and 
fusco-lutcus, &c. all of which occur. 
red to our travellers. hey likewise 
picked up carex rigida, orginally 
observed by Dr Wacker, late Profes- 
sor of Natural History at Edinburgh, 
Phey found also several plants of 
the very rare gentiana nivalis ; and 
the arenaria saxitilis, and cerastinm 
alpinum, were for the &rst time acded 
to the British Fiora by this expedi- 
tion. On this occasion, also, Mr 
Don discovered a new species of grass, 
which has not yet been scientilically 
described ; it seems to rank under the 
genus ¢/yamus, and he has given it the 
trivfal name of alpinus. Of this ra- 
rity he could find only two plants. 

At Blair-in-Athol our botanists at: 
tracted the notice of the D. of Athol, 
and his sister LadyCharlotte Murray, 
who has rendered herself celebrated as 
a botanical writer. Lhe Duke invited 
them to botanize Glen Tilt, and gave 
orders for their accommodation at his 
Grace’s hunting lodge in that wild 
distiict. Upona bigh rock immedi 
ately opposite the lodge, they found, 
Within a narrow space, many rare @l- 
pine plants; dryas octopetala ; sa 
lices lapponica, reticulata and her- 
bacea ; pyrola secunda ; carices capil- 
laris and atrata ; azalea procumbens ; 
gnaphalium supinum ; and saxitrag2 
oppositifolia and stellaris. 

Next summer it was concerted be- 
tween our botanists that they should 
visit some of the Western Islands ot 
Scotland in company, Mr Don, 2c- 
cordingly, at the appointed time, set 
out from Vorfar (which had now be- 
come the place of his residence, and 
where he cultivated an immense 
variety of the rarest hardy plants :) 
Mr Mackay was to meet him; but 
being by some means detained a few 
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days, they missed each other. Mr 
Mackay, however, found no difficul- 
ty in tracing Mr Don's route ; the 
creat length of lis botanical spade”, 


and the singularity of his occupation 


in clambering rocks and mountains to 
get at weeds, having arrested the at- 
tention, and excited the astonishment 
of the honest Highlanders. Altho’ 
deprived of the advantage of mutual 
communication, several rare plants 
rewarded their labours. Besides 
most of those previously discovered 
by Dickson of Covent Garden in 
i759 and 1799, (such as Draba stel- 
Jata, phleum alpinum, cherleria se- 
doides, &c.,) they found several spe- 
cies new to the Scottish Flora; as 
juncus castaneus ( Jacquint) and jun- 
cus biglumis, Saxifraga cernua, and 
calamaria +. 

i his journey occupted sixteen weeks, 
which Mr Mackay spent in unweari- 
ed botanizing. On the Highland 
mountains, when far from an inn, or 
other habitation, he sometimes pass- 
ed the night in a deserted shealing T, 
atemporary hut that had been raised 
by the native Highlanders some for- 
mer season, In the island of Sky, 
Mr Mackay discovered a scirpus, in- 
termediate between S. pauciflorus and 
palustris, and which has received the 
name of mu/ticaulis. 

The investigation and assortment 
of the ample stores of cryptogamia 
which he accumulated inthis journey, 
occupied him during the evenings of 
the following winter. ‘lhe mosses 
and lichens were all examined by can- 
dle-light, after the business of the day; 
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and too often were his investigation * 
pursued through the greater part of 
the night. 

In the management of Messrs 
Dickson’s nurseries, Mr Mackay 
made great progress in the know- 
ledge of tbe culture of plants; nor 
was he inattentive to matters more 
strictly botanical. Tie formed, in a 
plot of ground im the nurseries , @ 
most extensive arrangement of hardy 
herbaceous plants, with numbered 
tallies. made a similar arrange- 
ment of plants indigenousto Scotian’, 
He likewise began the culture of the 
rarer alpine plants, in which he prov- 
ed very successiul. It is proper to 
add, that in those pursuits, as wellas 
in his long journeys co the Highland 
mountains, be met with the greatest 
encouragement from the liberality 
and scientific taste of Messrs Dick- 
sons the proprietors. 

Mr Mackay’s merit had now be- 
come known to several of the emia- 
ent naturalists of London. He was 
elected an associate of the Linnean 
Society of that city, on the 16th of 
Pebruary 1796: In the course of this 
ycar, also, he received avery flattering 
testimony to his botanical proficiency 
from Dr Smith, the President of that 
Society. ‘This was contained in the 
elegant periodical work, intituled 
English Botany (of which Dr Smith 
may be considered as the author, and 
Mr Sowerby as the artist, ) at the ar- 
ticle Eriophorum alpinum. “ We 
are obliged for wild specimens (they 
say) “to Mr John Mackay of Edin. 
“ burgh, a most diligent and skilful 
investigator 


fifteen feetin leneth, with an iron spaddie fixed to itsend. The 
» which serves as ahook to pull down plants from imaccessibie 
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T Statistical Account of Scotland, parish of Kenmore, by the Rev. Colin M‘Vean. 
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the non-descript grass referred to by the Reverend Au- 


4 During winter the Highlanders are collected into villages in the valleys; but 


they 

remove to the mou 

Wate ‘amily my) 

the hills 

the ran,, 
- the ranve of summer pasture. 
feb. 189; 


every summer, in order to pasture their cattic. “Phe 
grates: itis called the summer flittivag. 
- this hut is called a shealing. 


A temporary Lut is reared 
The term shealizg is often used, also, te 
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95 
investigator of the ve king 
dom, by whose communications 
‘6 w, have often been enriched*.’’ 

In the course of summer and au- 
tumn 1799. he made a tour of the 
district of Galloway, and also exami- 
ned the Island of Arran. Jn his jour- 
ney he ebserved a species of raphanus, 
which he considered as new, and used 
to term maritimucs Dr Smith, how. 
ever, in his Fiera Britannica, has 
ranked it only as variety 7 of Rapha- 
nus: phanstrum. In this tour, m- 
neralogy began to divide Mr Mac- 
kay’s attention with botany. 

The office of Superintendant of 
the Royal Botanic garden of Edin- 
burch having become vacant by the 
death of Mr Menzies, Mr Mackay 
was appointed to that situation in 
Febrnary «800. He immediately 
commenced many improvements on 
the garden, to the great satisfaction 
of Dr Rutxeerorp, the professor 
of Botavy. During the courses of 
lectures mn summer 1800 and i801, 
M: Mackay occasionally accompani- 
ed the more keen and inquisitive stu- 
dents in short botanical excursions a- 
round Edinburgh ; a plan admirably 
calculated to interest the student, and 
to inspire that enthusiasm and those 
keen sensations, which enable the na- 
turilist to look at the objects around 
him with feelings so different from 
those of mankind in general. 

In the course of autumn 1801, Mr 
Mackay’s friends had the mortifica- 
tion to remark, that his health was 
rapidly declining. When winter ap 
proached, he was entirely confined to 
his chamber. In the end of Decem- 
ber he received a consolatory visit 
from Mr Don the botanist of Forfar, 
Although his strength was much im. 


* In this work Mr Mackay 
plants at the fol 
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paired, the ociety of Mr Don recal. 
led his wonted relish tor botany, and 
immediately histable was covered with 
Cryptogamia. Even several days af. 
ter his friend had taken leave of him, 
T was much pleased to find him still 
amusing himself with the assorting of 
mosses. Indced, inthe case of Mr 
Mackay, I had frequent occasion to 
remark the salutary influence of en- 
thusiasm in a favourite pursuit, in- 
tending to divert the mind trom 
those gloomy prospects tliat are apt 
to haunt us when under the pressure 
of bodily afiliction, 

Mr Mackay lingered for several 
mouths, his strength gradually decay- 
ing. Before the end of March 1802 
he had become bedrid. About this 
time he afforded a most striking 
proof of his invincible ardour as a bo- 
tanist and florist, by desiring the hya- 
cinths, jonquils, and other early How. 
ers that had come in blow in the dry- 
stoves, to be brought to his beds 
side, examining them, and giving his 
opinion of them one by one. About 
this period, also, a parcel of young 
plants of newand rare ericas, happens 
ing to arrive from some of his corres. 
pondents, he requested to see them; 
and after declaring Isis satisfaction 
with them, observed in a patiietic 
tone, ** that he would never see them 
blow.”? He lingered till the 
of April 1802, when he expired 
the midst of his afflicted relatives. 

Vhus fell, in the prime of life, a 
young man who bid fair, had he liv. 
ed, to have reached the very summit 
of eminence in his profession. He 
possessed an acuteand penetrating ge 
nius, a good taste, and a thirst for the 
knowledge of nature, that led him to 
pursue his studies with the greatest 

eagerness 


‘kay 1s acknowledged as a contributor of rare British 
folowing articles: Draba incana, Sison verticillatum, Cardamin¢ 


Veronica alpina, Potentilla aurea Subularia aquatic’s 
sep are, alea procumbens, Sibbaldia procumbens, Juncus cas- 

taneus, Rumex digynus, Stellaria cerastoides, G»aphalium svivaticum, Carex fil- 


24) several others, 


» Scnoenus rutus, daichen lanatus, venosus, croceus Splachnum muisides ¢ 
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eagerness and ardour. He dischar- 
ged his professional duties with unre- 
mitted assiduity; and often did he 
rob himself of his nightly rest, tm ac- 
knowledging the communications of 
his numerous botanical correspon- 
dents. 

He was honoured with the acquain- 
tance, friendshpp, and esteem of many 
men of science, literati, and per- 
gons of distinction about Edinburgh. 
Col. Krovie of Brodie, M. P. for 
Morayshire (a gentleman distinguish- 
ed for attachment to botany) was his 
goustant friend and patron. 

Possessed of the most extensive and 
accurate knowledge of botany. Mr 
Mackay yet conducted himself with 
so much reserve Wi mixed company, 
that a stranger might long converse 
with him without discovering that he 
knew more of that science than other 
men. In talking of plants he al- 
ways preferred the English names 
(where such existed,) except in con- 
versing with known botanists. 

In the course of several little bota- 
nical excursions I had the happiness 
to make in company with him, I could 
not help remarking the uncommon 
acuteness of his eye, in detecting the 
minute cryptogamia. As he glanced 
around, oculis emissitis, he used to 
find the rarer little mosses and lichens 
im spots where his companions had 
observed nothing. 

The power of his memory, in re- 
taming with accuracy, and recallin 
with the most prompt facility, the 
generic and specific Linnean names 
of between 3000 and goo plants, 
always appeared wonderful to me. 
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His studious habits and enthusiasm 
for botany did not tinge his sociak 
character, or produce any indiffercnce 
for those litle forms of politeness, 
which men absorbed in study and 
science are so apt tonegl-ct. The 
urbanity and complacency of his 
manners were generally admired, 
countenance habitually wore a smile: 
his eye was piercing, butat the same 
time beamed with modesty. 

His private social virtues will not 
indeed ever be forgetten by his rela- 
tives and acquaintance : but as the 
influence of these virtues was local, 
their remembrance must be tempo- 
rary 5 it must perish in a great mea- 
sure with those who witnessed them. 
But his fame as a botanist was al- 
ready widely diffused, and will long 
be held in remembrance. iis name 
will live in the annals of the Linnean 
Society: it is frequently recorded 
with honour by Dr Sx:ttH in the 
elegant botanical work already men- 
tioned *; and we may perhaps hope 
that that truly eminent Botanist will 
yet further embalm it, by connecting 
it with some species of plant of which 
he was the discoverer. 

Edinburgh, 

Feb. 1804. ¢ 


It would’be improper not to take 
notice here, of some very neat veises 
to Mr Mackay’s memory, which were 
circulated among his acquaintance, 
and appeared in the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant soon after his de- 
cease. They were the effusion of a 
worthy and most affectionate friend : 
and, to no small poetical merit, added 

the 


Opposite to plate r123 of this work (Poa flexuosa) Dr Smith has given the fol- 
OWibg ciegantlv simple eulogy of his deceased boianical friend: Phe Scottish 


“mountain of Ben 


Nevis, amongst a profusion of botanical rarities, has atforded 


Pas ar new species of Poa, discovered there by the late Mr John Mackay, a 
Oung man, who sacrificed his repose, and finally his health and life, to the too 


7 ardent pursuit 
diness of com 
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of botany and horticulture. His discriminating powers, and rea- 
munication, will long | ve in the memory of those who knew him. 
ver neglect the opportunity of twining a modest garland for the 
h benefactors to science, event it were only of gress or moss.’ 
English Botany, N° 135. for Pebruary 1$03. 
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Ua the Madder of Languedoc. 


recommendation of pourtrayiny 
great justi the character of 
oO 


And eps with me, o*er 


their subject. 


I shall quote a 


i 


lines: 


ail mourn his early doom, 


his untimely tomb, 


from fortune e’er illum’d his way, 


Yet Science be: _ on him her brightest ray ; 


Vaid open Nature 


; vast extensive store, 


And decply skill? 4d him in botanic lore-— 


The Virtucs, too, adorn’d 


Whose paths were Honour, 


Mildness and Modesty un 
And heav’n-born 


centle ‘ness was 


this valued youth, 

and whose soul was Truth : 
clouded shone, 
all his own. 


The beams benign that sparkled in his eye, 


malice 


ryt bd 
his 
His worth’s entomb’d 
fric nas 


ave we 


sicken and detraction 


o memorial find, 
in every generous mind ; 


and rememb’ring, mourn, 


Vair Flora decks, the Virtues bathe, his urn.’ 


On the Mapper 


the department of Herault, (for- 
merly part of Languedoc, ) seve- 
yal species of madder are found grow- 


ing wild. Among these there 1S 


} 
one, the root which 1S ‘oper 
jor tiled bv botanists, 
Rubia tinctorum sativa 3 Rubia major 


sativa sive bortensés. Vhe seed of 
this species 1s sown in Zealand inthe 
monthot March; as it requires to con- 
tinue a long time m the ground, and 
t proper ine, unlessthe stalk 
dry belore it 1s pulled. 

‘This plant is often found in the 
partment of Hi rault, crowing in 
the old walls; and ap- 
pears to flourtsh spontaneou ly and 
without culture. It is he wever very 
planted in 
ots, it the 
ddeep, wall penetrate 
round, and spread to a 
considerable extent. 

tn the year :756, some curious 
d interesting re xperl nentswere made 
by Albert, a at 


be Ney tect ly 
ces ol 


much im} 


ir into the ¢ 
o 


ler, with different kinds of mad 


of Laxcvepoc. 


der. He took equal quantities of 
the madder of the Levant, of the 
madder which grows round Mont. 


patios and Carcasson, andof the m 
der of Zealand. He found that ca 
colour, struck with the madder of 
Montpelier and with that of the Le 
vant, was much more beautiful than 
that which the madder from Zealand 
produced. ‘I'he colour struck by the 
madder of Mi ontpeher Was nearl J as 
brilliant and perfect as that produced 
by vermilion or kermes. 

This : superiority of the madder of 
the Levant and of Montpetier, he 
endeavours to account for in the fol 
lowingy manner t= 

1. A warm climate seems necessa- 
ry to bring tothe greatest perfectio 2 
all plants, esp cially those, the valu- 
able propertics of which depend o1 
their j Juices or sap: in a cold climate 
the juices are not so pure, of 9 
strony. The superiority cf the wines of 
a warm country sufficiently illustrates 
and proves thispoint, Inthe time of 
Pliny, the madder of the souther 

party 
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narts of the Roman empire was 
srincipally esteemed, though it was 
found in abundance in all the pio- 

>. The saltness of the ground con- 
tributes also to the perfection of the 
madder 3 and, most probably, from 
‘his circumstance the madder of Zea- 
jand is in such repute. M. Albert 
is induced to form this supposition, 
pot only from the superiority of the 
‘Zealand madder to most other kinds, 
but also from some experiments which 
ie made. He mixed along with the 
madder of Montpelier some stale 
urine, sal ammoniac, or simple sea 
water: the colour which this mix- 
ture produced, was much more lively 


on the Ssphists of Greece in the time of Sucrates. 


and permanent than that which the 
madder alone produced. 

‘Lhese experiments and conjectures 
may perhaps be of use to those who 
employ this plant in dying. It may 
be proper to add, that M. Albert 
possessed considerable knowledge ia 
chemistry, to which he united a prac. 
tical acquaintance with the art of dy- 
ing. 

He found out some remarkably 
beautiful blue dyes, and a green dye, 
which was very permanent. The 
cloths dyed with these colours were 
much esteemed in France ; and the 
province of Languedoc presented 
him with a considerable premium for 
his discoveries. 


On the Soruists of Greece in the time of Socrates. 


NV UCH has been written respect- 

ing the irony of Socrates: it 
has received the praise of ancient and 
modern philosophers. Cicero has 
described it happily and elegantly, 
‘* Genus est perelegans, et cum gra- 
vitate salsum, cumque oratoriis dic- 
tionibus tum urbanis sermonibus ac- 
comodatum.”? We shall, perhaps, 
more clearly and fully perceive how 
Well it was adapted to the end which 
Socrates had in view, if we consider 
the character of the Sophists who 
were the subjects of it. 

These Sophists began to make 
their appearance about the time of 
vocrates. They assumed the charac- 
ter and aped_ the language of the 
wise men of Greece; but their mode 
ot behaviour was directly opposite. 
Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and the other 
sages of Greece, strangers to avarice 
or ambition, were continually occu- 
pied in promoting the interests of 
‘lence and virtue: The Sophists, 
on the contrary, were the slaves of 
ambition and avarice ; mixed in the 
mitigues of the.world, and madea 
trafic of their pretended wisdom. 
lence they obtained their name, 


Sophista enim, appellantur bi, qui osten- 
taticnis aut quesitus causa philosophane 
tur. Gut although their appella- 
tion placed them below the sages, 
they laid claim to more wisdom and 
philosophy. ‘They travelled from 
city tu city. Their arrival was an- 
nounced and welcomed with as much 
dignity and expectation as if the 

had been the oracle of the gods. In 
their train was seen a crowd of dis- 
ciples, who abandoned their parents 
or their families, and devoted them- 
selves to their pride and caprice. 
To the Sophists they cheerfully paid 
a most exorbitant price for their les- 
sons of pretended wisdom, and car- 
ried their admiration and subjection 
so far, that, according to Plato, they 
would cheerfully have suflered them- 
selves to be trampled upon by them. 
‘There was no subject or science 
which these Sophists did not teach. 
Vheolegy, physic, moral philosophy, 
arithmetic, astronomy, grammar, mu- 
Sic, poetry, rhetoric, history: all these 
they pretended to know, aud under- 
took toteach. Eloquence and poe- 
try, however, they considered as their 
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ror On the Siphists of Grecee in the time of Socrates. 


miuds of their auditors ; and thus 


They fixed a certain price for each 
Yessons and althoug! Socrates jokes, 
according to his custom. when he 
complains, that the Sophist Prodi. 
cus had not mitiated him into ¢he 
mysterics of language, because he 
could pay him only one drachm, but 
had reserved them for those mech 
scholars who could afford to pay 
fifty drachms; yet we may clearly 
perceive trom this observation, that 
these sellers of learning bad 1" at all 
prices, and never taught, except they 
rece ved the hxed sum Socrates com. 
pares them to kings, who exact tri- 
bute from their subjects 

The greater number of these So- 
plists, after the example ot Georgias, 
prided themselves on being able to 
answer, without study or hesitation, 
the most itricate and abstruse ques- 
tions that were put tothem, ‘* Eo. 
rum erat iste mos. qui tum Sophistz 
nominabantur, quorum € numero pri- 
mus est ausus Lecontinus Georgias, 
in conventu poscere questionem, id 
est, jubere dicere, de qua re quis vel- 
fet audire.’® They trusted for suc- 
cess. in this rash and presumptuous 
undertaking, rather to the ignorance 
and faith of their hearers, than to 
their own ability and knowledge. 
Eager after gain and reputation, 
they began to teach. long before they 
had acquired any extensive or clear 
ideas on the sciences which they 
professed. Such was the rage for 
philosophizing, or the desire of par. 
ticipating in the honour and profits 
which it commanded, that many, 
abandoning professions, for which 
they were much better qualified, but 
which were not, in their opinion, suf- 
ficiently lucrative and dignified, join- 
ed the band of Sophists, to the great 
disgrace of true philosophy, vending 
as its most important and noble se- 
crets, the most puerile and weak ab- 
surdities. 

‘They made themselves acquainted 
with a spurious logic, which they 
employed to perplex and confuse the 


they created a persuasion of their own 
penetration and depth. They were 
tond of addressing popular and tu. 
multuous assemblies, in which, by a 
mixture of false reasoning and decia. 
matory eloquence, they generally 
bore the sway. The most celebrat. 
ed Sophists, Protagoras, Abderites, 
Georgias, &c. came from foreign and 
distant countries; and the Athenians, 
who were fond of every thing that 
was novel or stravge, received them 
on that account with great satisfac. 
tion and reverence. 

Socrates, the sole and grand ob- 


ject of whose life was to instruct 


and benefit mankind, was persuaded 
that he should never succeed, if he 
did not weaken the strongly favour- 
able impression which the eloquence 
of the Sophists had made on the 
minds of the young men of Athens. 
He might, indeed, have opposed his 
eloquence to theirs: ‘* He who, 
(to use the words of Cicero,) in the 
opinion of all men of learning, far 
surpassed every oppongnt, whatever 
side he took, in judgment and in pe- 
netration; in the variety, the felict- 
ty, and the copiousness of his elo- 
quence.” But pure and simple rea- 
son and eloquence would have been 
opposed with little effect, to the 
strong partiality of the multitude 1" 
favour of the Sophists, dazzled by 
their glaring eloquence ; and attach: 
ed to them, because they flattered 
their vanity, and suffered them to 1- 
dulge their passions. Long and stu- 
died harangues, whether they be ar- 
gumentative or declamatory, seldom 
produce any permanent effect on the 
minds of young men, ‘The object 
of Socrates, therefore, was to make 
the Sophists appear ridiculous ; to 
lead them to a complete and full re 
futation of their own doctrines, 2nd 
to make themselves the instruments 
of their own contempt. He accord 
ingly pretended toadmire the strength 
and beauty of their doctrines, a4, 
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Hints to an 


by questioning them on points which 
he knew to be weak or ridiculous, 
he drew from them such answers, as 
convinced their most partial admirers 
that they were both ignorant of what 
they undertook to teach, and unwor- 
thy of the honoured name of Philo- 
sophers. It is well known that his 
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irony was so weil imagined, and so 
properly applicd, that the Sopnists 
no longer attracted the notice, and 
commanded the respect of the Athe- 
nians. Et Georgiam et ceteros So- 
phistas, ut e Platone intelligi purest, 
lusos videmus a Socrate.” (Cic. de 
Fin. IL. § 1. 2. 


Hints fo an Etymorocisr. 


you tell me that you are desi- 
rous of becoming a proficient in 
the science of Etymology, but that 
you are deterred from making the 
aitempt, when you reflect on the 
learning, study, and penetration, ne- 
cessary in this branch of literature. 
Let me inspire you with hope, and 
incite you to the immediate and stre- 
nuous attempt, by assuring you, that 
you totally misunderstand the mean- 
ing of the term etyazslogy you per- 
haps have already begun to make a 
tral by tracing this word to its 
source and primitive sense ; and hav- 
ing found that it is compounded of 
floue; verus & verbum, you false- 
ly conclude that the science consists in 
tracing a derivative to the true and 
original root. But you are mistaken, 
and the proof that you are so, I hope 
wil banish your fears and induce you 
to perseverance. 

If you change the word etymolo- 
gut, which frightens and deters you, 
for the corresponding familiar Eng- 
lish term @ word-bunter 3 you will 
more clearly and easily comprehend 
the object of the science. and the 
means by which you may become a 
proficient in it. In one branch of 
word-hunting, no learning, nor even 
aoe of learning, (or in 
a number and variety 
: lonaries,) is necessary. This 
a has been followed with great 
uccess by Swift : it consists in tak- 
a any word from a foreign lan- 
guage, (if a dead one so much the 


tter,) and tracing it, not back, but 


agsuit. 


forwards tothe English. I shall 
here detail instruction nor quote ex- 
amples on this point, as the author 
just mentioned is so clear and happy 
in the instances he gives, that you 
cannot be at a loss to understand and 
follow him. 

It requires more apparent, not 
more real learning ; and considerably 
more toil, not of the mind but of the 
body, especially the hands, to trace 
words in your own language to the 
Hebrew, Gothic, or Chinese. You 
need not be solicitous about the 
choice of the foreign language to 
which you wish to trace any English 
word; only if you are very lazy, se- 
lect one that is printed in a character 
similar to your own. After you have 
collected your dictionaries, lexicons, 
&c. and learnt the characters of the 
different languages, make choice of 
some word, and be resolute and fixed 
in your determination, that it shall 
be found in a language very remote 
in every respect from your own. You 
perhaps may imagine that it would 
lessen the difficulty to trace it toa 
cognate language; you are mistaken ; 
it is much more easy, for one such 
as yourself, without the previous 
preparation of learning, to detect 
your word in the Chinese, than in 
the Saxon or French. Let us try 
the old Scotch word, pantouffels, san- 
dal;, Sibba'd derives it from the 
Teutonic pantoffel, sandalium ; but 
this derivation discovers no research : 
it may be traced to the Hebrew fa- 
You must not imagines 
however, 
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104 On the 


however, that it is by any means ne- 
cessary, that you should prove the 
two words to be allied in sense, as 
well as in sound. A real hunter of 
words has nothing at all to do with 
the former attempt, and he need not 
be very anxious whether he succeed 
even in the latter. No person now 
entertains any doubt that the Eng. 
lish word amazement is Gerived from 
the Hebrew letter tau, fy; it is no 
business of yours to point out what 
there is Lo create amazement either 
in the fo m or sound of this letter ; 


you can prove amazement to be li- 
neally 


from it; 
aimazement avery import. 
ant inference may be drawn from this 
gy 3 mase in Sax, is a whirl- 
pool, and maze in Chaucer is a da- 
byrinth; they are both so called, no 
doubt, because they may be supposed, 
by a little help from the imagination, 
to resemble the form of the Hebrew 
thew; they are certainly as like it, as 
the hull of a ship is, in which ale arn. 
ed author assures us, that some 
semblance may be tiaced. Zo sauce, 
1s, by supeificial e etymologists, de- 
vived from the Latin sugere, or the 
Saxon eugan 3 butaw ond hunter of 
skill will Pt to search so near 
home; he kes to start his game 
at agreater distance, and to trace 
at through all us windings. In the 
Finnish, the word sucu, au offspring, 


7 
descended 


Larix of the Ancients. 


occurs; what can be more evident 

than that sack is derived from mi 

both from the similarity in sound 

and spelling, and for a very obvious 
and philosophical reason ? 

You need not be startled at the 
difference in the length of the words 
and the arrangement of the letters: 
you may cut off or add, as occasion 
requires; and good reasons may be 
assigned for both ; nations, in a cold 
chmate, wishing to keep their mouth: 
shut as much as possible, curtailed 
many words they received from mor: 
southern climates, If it be necessary 
to prove that, on the contrary, some 
words imported into a warmer cli- 
mate were shortened, a reason equal. 
ly substantial may be given ; people 
in a warm climate are indolent ; and 
therefore, to save themselves trouble, 
shorten their words. it be neces. 
sary to show that the derivative ha: 
been lengthened, you may attribute 
this circumstance to the Raia of 
rendering it more sonorous; or of 
supplying paucity of ideas by dura. 
tion of utterance; in the same man- 
ner, as we see those, whose ideas are 
few or disorderly, making use oi a 
multiplicity of useless words. 

These directions are of the first ne- 
cessity : if you find them useful, 1 can 
supply you with others equally pro- 
per and important. 


On the Larix of ile ANCIENTS. 


N reading over the antient writers 
on natural history, IT was struck 
with the account which s ome of them 
give of the larix. It differs so wide- 
ly from the pray dertics 
which we c all th aud which 
I always cousidered as the Jarix of the 
aucients, that I was str rongly inclined 
to Imagine, tiher that they were 
Oifferent trees, or that their deser; p- 
tion of the larix is erroneous. 


Vhe larch, I believe, has not been 


of the tree, 


long introduced into this kingdom: we 
re therefore most probably ignorant 
of many of its uses. It has been re- 
commended as proper for fences and 
railings, from the durable nature of 
its wood, But if the descriptions 
and accounts J shall presently pro- 
duce, have for their subject our i larch, 
and be, only in some points, correct, 
this wood may be found more valua- 
able and useful than is at present 1ma- 

gined, 
'Theo- 
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dated, without any intersticesthrough 
which the fire can penetrate. It is 
o heavy that it will not swim in wa- 
ters but when it is to be transported, 
itis put in ships, or on rafts of fir. 

* ‘The circumstance which first 
made us acquainted with this wood is 
curious. Julius ordered the 
distnets of the neighbourhood of the 
Alps to furnish the army, which he 
commanded there, with plovisions. 
In that country there was a fortiiied 


On the Larix of the Ancients. 1050 
, Theophrastus appears to have been approach with burning faggots, and | Hh i L 
synorant of the larix. Scaliger, in set fire to the tower. All expected 
d his notes on that author, proves, that that it would soon be destroyed ; but \\ i 
5 this tree was unknown in ancient no impression was made onit. Af- Tit Ae 
Greece. Vitruvius is the most an-  terwards, when the inhabitants had it 
e cient author, in whom I have been surrendered the place, Cesar inqut- 
3 able to find the larix mentioned. I red of them whence they had got this i i 
' shall translate the passage in which it wood, which could not be affected 1h 
o § js mentioned, both on account ofthe by the burning faggots? They NEY 
e curious fact which it relates, and be- brought him some of the trees of ith i) 
cause those properties of the larix, which it was constructed, which grew | i) \ 
I" which I wish to be investigated, are in great abundance round the place ; Vai 4 
( there circumstantially related : and from their name, larix, the fort 
The larixs, which is not known was called Larignum. It is carried { 
y § except in the country near the Po, by the Po to Ravenna, to Ancona, Vt | 
¢ and the shores of the Adriatic, is and other places in the neighbour- j We 
i- not only preserved, by the extreme hood. Ifthis wood could be obtain- et 1} : 
|. bitterness of its sap, fromthe rotand ed at Rome, it might be of great iy ie 
worm, but is also incombustible ef service in building houses, &c.; and 
ui itself: it can be burnt in no other even if there were not sufficient to iV 
ie, way than lime is, by the application build the houses entirely of 4t, it f | Hit 
of combustible matter; and even might be used forthe eaves of de- IH | Wh 
as then, it does not emit flame, or be- tacked houses, in order to prevent a \ 
te céme charcoal ; but for along time the communication of fire; as this ) 
of burns slowly, because there is in ‘it wood cannot of itself take fire or be | 
of avery small mixture of fire and air, reduced to charcoal. The leaves of | 
(a: [t seems to be composed of earthy this tree are similar to those of the 
particles and moisture closely consoli- fir; they are tall; and the timber fit 


for every purpose to which fir is ap- 
plied: the resin is thin, of the colour 
of Attic honey, and said to be of use 
to phthisical people.” Vitruv. 11. 9. 
Philander, in his annotatiens of 
this passage, says, that when he was 
at Venice, he made an experiment on 
the larix in the presence of Cardinal 
D’ Armagnac, and that it actually 
did burn, although with difficulty. 
He adds, that in the neighbourhood 


of Trent, charcoal 1s commonly made 


ie place called Larignum: the inhabi- of this tree. Le Clerc, however, 
trusting to the natural (Bibliotheque, choisic 67.) con- 
place, refused to obey tends, that» the wood of which Pin- 

er, ‘lhe emperor com- lander speaks, 3s not the larix of Vi- 
‘i its troops toadvance. ‘Uhere truvius. He affirms, that be was 
jons re 4 tower made of the larix before himself in possession of a piece of 
ar me ge of the place, constructed in wood which agreed in most pariicu- 
that the assailing ar- lers with that described by Vitruvius. 
cet 'y could be ennoyed from it with An apothecary of Seville found a- 


and long stakes. When Cxsar 
that they had no other 

apons, he ordered his soldiers to 


4 


mong some faggots, which he had 
purchased, some wood, which was not 
consumed inthe fire, while the other 

parts 
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parts of the faggot were reduced to 
ashes : some picces of this wood were 
given by the Dutch Consul at Seville 
to Le Clerc, who, on trial, found 
that the most violent fire could not 
consume it; that a Jens capable of 
melting iron made no Impression onit ; 
that. after having been exposed to the 
mo# intense heat, its weight was not 
iv the least diminished, or its colour 
changed ; and that it suuk immedi- 
ately in water, even though it were 
cut into thin pieces 

Pliny, (xvi. 10.) in his account of 
the resinous woods, says, * that they 
may be all reduced to charcoal, .x- 
cept the larix, which cannot be in- 
flamed or reduced to charcoal, or 
consumed by fire, any more than 
stones can.’? In the same chapter, 
however, he says, * that the larix 
when it is decayed by disease, is pro- 
per for torches ; and that it will not 
phoot again when its roots are burnt.” 
It is the opinion of Salmasius and 
Dalechamp, that tie larix of Pliny 
1s sometimes the wevxx of Pheophiras- 
tus, and sometimes the tree mentioned 
by Vitruvius ; and this conjecture ap- 
pears highly probable, from the di- 
rectly apposite properties ascribed to 
the larix by Pliny, within a very few 
sentences. 

Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, 
contends that the account 1s entirely’ 
erroneous ; as itis well known that all 
the resinous trees are highly inflam- 
mable, among which the larix must 
be ranked. * At least, adds he, the 
meleze, which is esteemed by scienti- 
fic men to be the larix of the ancients, 
is not inconsumible in fire’? But it 
must previously be determined whe- 
ther the meleze of the French, (and 


our larch,) is really the Jarix describ- 
ed by Vitruvius. 


Prejudice of the Norwegians against Mackerel. 


] shall not lay much stress on the 
test:mony of Palladius, as, from the 
words he makes use of, it is probable 
he borrowed the account he gives, 
trom Vitruvius, without having ex- 
amined into its troth, 

It is evident, that two different 
kinds of trees were denominated lariy: 
one of them agrees in every respect 
with our larch, and particuiaily 
mentioned by Lucan (ix. gig.) a. 
mong ather trees which are highly 
combustible. 

It remains then to be enquired in- 
to, whether the properties ascribed 
to the larix of Vitruvius.be true, aud 
what that larix really is? It is most 
probable that the account which he 
gives, respecting the incombustibili- 
ty of the larix, is either entirely 
false, or very much exaggerated; but, 
if he be correct in what he says re- 
specting its not being liable to the 
rot or the worm, it certainly must be 
a valuable wood. 

Its great specific gravity is ano- 
ther circumstance particularly notic- 
ed; and as a writer, in general so 
well informed and correct as Vitruvi- 
us, could hardly be mistaken on this 
point, we should, from this property 
of the wood, be induced to search 
for it, not among the pines. 

If these notices be of no other-use, 
they may at heast shew how difficult 
it is to ascertain, what natural pro- 
ductions, especially plants, the an: 
tients were actually acquainted with; 
partly from their obscure and impet- 
fect descriptions, and partly from the 
moderns having applied the names 
used by the antient writers, to plants, 
which they supposed them, without 
sufficient examination and inquiry, t? 
have meant by such names. 

SyLVESTER- 


Prejupice of te Norwecrans against Mackeret. 


MR Coxe, in the sth vol. of his 
- travels into Poland, Russia &c. 
19. (edit. 4.) imforms us, that 


» 


“‘ mackerel might also be taken 1° 

much larger quantities, if many 

the Norwegians were not prejudicee 
agains: 
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against eating them, from a strange 
notion, that shoals of mackerel often 
attack and devour the human species 
when bathieg in the sea. 

As I do not recollectever to have 
seen this prejudice attributed to the 
Norwegians by any other writer, and 
as | know it does not exist among 
the Danish and Norwegian sailors, L 
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shall be obliged to any of your read- 
ers, who, from the constant miter- 
course between this country and Nor- 
way, may have az opportunity ot ase 
certaining whether 1c exist, to con- 
firm or refute the account of Mr 
Coxe, both with respect to the al- 
ledged prejudice, and the reason he 
assigns for it. 


On the FIRST PERSON who bore the suURNAME of CHSAR. 


A’ I had always understood that 
Casar was a surname first given 
to the Julian family, I was surprized 
at meeting with the following pas. 
sage in Solinus: ** The birth is 
more fortunate when it takes place 
at the expence of the lifeof the mo- 
ther: thus Scipio Africanus, the el- 
der, who, on the death of his mo- 
ther, having been cut out of her 
womb, was the first who received the 
surname of Casar.”’ 

I was at first puzzled how to ac- 
count for this assertion of Sohnus; 
till regollecting that this “ ape of 
Pliny,” as he has been justly called, 
very often did not understand the 
author whom he abridged, and not 
unfrequently misrepresented his mean- 
ing through carelessness and inatten- 
tion; I turned to the corresponding 
and original passage in Pliny’s Na- 
tural History, in which I found the 
common opinion advanced, and dis- 
eovéred the source of Solinus’s mis- 


take. Pliny expressly says, * the 
birth 1s more fortunate, when the 
mother’s life is sacrificed: thus Sei- 
pio Africanus, the elder, who was 
born in this manner ; and the first of 
the Czsars, who took this surname 
from having been cut out of his mo- 
ther’s womb.”” 

_ In order that your classical readers 
may perceive with how much justice 
Solinus has been called the * ape of 
Pliny,” aud how stupid or careless an 
abridger he was, I shall subjoin the 
original passages from each author, 
Rursum necatis matribus -ortus est 
auspicatior: sicut Scipio Africanus 
prior, qui defuncta parente, quod ex- 
cisus urere in diem venerit, prtmus 
Romanorum Cesar dictus est. (Solint 
Polyhist. c. iv.) Auspicatius enecta 
parente gignuntur:; sicut Scipio A- 
fricanus prior natus, primusque Cz- 
sarum a cxso matris utero dictus. 


(Plinii Nat. Hist. 1. vit. c. 9.) 


Ewxquiry concerning the Q@aicin of Catcues and Guees. 


] SHALL be obliged to any of 
your readers who are acquainted 
accurately with the history of music, 
toinform me, to whom we are in- 
debted for the invention of catches 
and glees, and whether these species 
of musical composition are confined 
to this nation. 
By a catch, I mean a piece in 
Which three or more voices take the 


parts alternately, so that each voice 
sings the whole in turn. Ina glee 
ali the voices begin at the same time, 
and sing different parts from first to 
last. 

Catches were brought to perfection 
by Purcell, and from the rude state 
in which he found them, they had 
probably been invented not long be- 
fore his time. Isit absolutely neces 

far 
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sary to a catch, that, “* when quar- 
tered, it should have ever three parts 
obscenity, and one part music fo” 
inight it not be so contrived, that 
the result of the break, whieh forms 
the cross-purpose, or catch, fhould be 
neither indeceney nor the praise of 
drunkenness? Might it not be wit 


Rimarxs en fhe Two Coins fast 


>. 


Belhaven Barrachs, Feb. 15. 1804. 
STR, 
QUR correspondent, the Rev. J. 
Playfair, is entitled to the thanks 
6 p articular class of your readers, 
or the representation of two silver 
coins found 1 the ruins of Kinclayen 
Castle. ‘The engravings and descrip- 
tion of coins,and other petit morceaus 
of antiquity of this kingdom, I am 
happy to find will form a part of the 
new establishment of the Edimburgh 
znd Scots Magazine, to which, I 
ho pe, any new facts, discoveries, or 
amendments in the various pursuits 
of natural history, mineralogy, or 
chemistry, will not be denied a place; 


and a free and candid disquisition on. 


all subjects be allowed, however trif- 
ling they may appear; as frequently 
much may be obtained from willie g 
subjects first introduced. On these 
principles, you will found a periodical 
work which will be read and handed 
to posterity with pleasure ; and rank 
in Scotland, asthe Gentleman's Ma- 
azine does in England, a supple- 

nent to the archxologia of the so- 
ies of antiquaries: the lucubrations 
of the antiquary often produce many 
mall papers, not calculated for more 

luminous ; these should 
be invited, and, no doubt, will form 
1 fund of hterary riches ; at the same 
time, reid an historical fact may be 
rescued from obhvion, which future 

authors will find hoarded by your 
care. Permit me, Sir, to premise to 
vour numerous correspondents, who 
may be incliged to favour you with 


Remarks gn the two Coins in our last Magazine. 


free from thing objectior 
able ? 

Retore I conclude, as Tam on the 
subject of music, I shall request some 
of your correspondents to state, thro’ 
your magaziue, the evidence on 
which the Old Hundred’ psalm 


tuue is ascribed to Luther. 


every 


NIAGAZINE, 


crawings of coins or medals, to be 

particularly careful to preserve th: 

size and form. In short, a fac simile 

should be given with all its errors and 
imperfections, together with the ex- 
act weight in Troy grains; it 1s by 
the weight the medalist can, with ac- 
curacy, ascertain to what reign they 
belong, and not altogether by the 
sight or reading of the coin. Fortu- 
nately tor posterity, among all the 
troublesome reigns now past, like a 
dream, the indentures issued to the 
nint-masters of the various mintages 
are still in existence. I hope vour 
worthy correspondent, Mr Playtair, 
will pardon me, when I say, he fias 
totally mistaken the reading on the 
coin N®. 1. ; 1t should be read EDW. 
R. ANGL. D.N.S. HYB. ; thatis, 
Edward Rex Angliz Domini Nostni 
Salvatoris Hybernia. The afiixing 
adate to the coin is premature, as 
no coin in the English series has a 
date tll the reign of Edward VI. 
who first minted it, on the base com- 
age of 1547; from which time 1 
has been continued through every 
successive reign. I take the coi to 
be of the mintage of Edward the first, 
and a penny; though, from Mr P. 
saying it is of the size of the Eng- 
lish shilling, it comes nearer a groat; 
but this coin it cannot be, from-the 
head on the obverse being without 
the compartment of arches, and the 
reverse having but one circle of le- 
gend: the groats,and even half groats, 
possess two ; it therefore must be 2 


penny, This might be osama 
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Remarks on a remarkable Antiquity in Scotland. 


9 the weight, as before stated, The 
coiuy N°. 2. must be decided on 
by the same criterion 5 but irom a 
comparative view, It appears to be of 
Alexander I[f-. cannot see that 
coins in question can, In any man- 
ger, prove the antiquity of the Castle 


of Kinclaven ; as coins of a more an- 
tient date may have been fost among 
its ruins, and found in modern days 
remain, 
Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
A Orricer. 


OssERVATIONS 07 REMARKABLE ANTIQUITY SCOTLAND. 


\ HOEVER has travelled theold 
nost-road between Forfar and 
Brechin, has probably observed, at 
Aberlemno, just by the hgh way,two 
tall stones, with oval tops, and antique 
figures, in alto relievo, engraved on 
them; commonly called by the peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood “¢ the stand- 
ing stanes” of Aberlemno: these 
stones have greatly puzzled several 
Scotch antiquaries ; some affirming 
them to be memorials of a victory 
obtained over the Danes, and others 
that they are land-marks. 

Without entering mto the reasons 
assigned for either of these opinions, 
J shall here effer a conjecture (and it 
can scarcely amount to more) con- 
cerning their true signification. 

_ In the church-yard of Meigle, near 
Cupar of Angus, is a tall stone, af 
much the same size and shape as those 
at Aberlemno, and ornamented with 
ihe same sort of figures; under which, 
according to a tradition of the com- 
mon people in the neighbourhood, 
Queen Wander was buried. Some of 
them, pretending to be more learned 
than the rest, call her Queen Wanora, 


or Guanora; which last name, if I 
recollect properly, is likewise ascri- 
bed to her in Pennant’s ‘Tour. 

Now Rapin, in his History of 
England, relates that the famous 
Arthur, King of the Britons, was 
thrice married ; that the name of each 
of his Queens was Gueniver; that 
one of them accompanied him in a 
hostile expedition against Scotland, 
died, and was buried in the County 
of Angus. The common tradition is, 
that Queen Wander, or Guanora, was 
a giantess, and a cannibal; which, 
likewise, well enough agrees witha 
hostile expedition. So that, from the 
similarity of names, and putting all 
circumstances together, it may, with 
some probability, be concluded, that 
the tall antique stone, in the church- 
yard of Meigle, is the individual 
"Tombstone of Queen Gueniver ; and, 
of consequence, that tlie similar stones 
of Aberlemno are neither memorials 
of victory nor land-marks, but se- 
pulchral monuments. 

Edinburgh, 


14. Feb. 1804. H. 


Cevsstia, Poenomena for Marcu 1804, 


Saturday, March 3d. 

HE planet Mercury will arrive 
his greatest elongation from 
. “ and may be seen in the mor- 
sun-rise. As his declina- 
then a few degrees more 
ne erly than that of the sun, the 
"l0t where he sets will be a little 


farther south than the point where 
the sun descends below the horizon. 
On the same day about tr o’clock 
in the evening, a// the satellites of 
Jupiter are situated on the right hand 
of the planet, in the same order as 
they lye in the system, and nearly at 
equal distances; the first being near- 
est, 
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tis Celestial Phenomena 


est, and the fourzd farthest from the 
Planet. 

Sunday, March 4th. 

About 55 minutes after 1 o’clock 
in the morning the moon wall be in 
conjunction with Antares, or @ Secor. 
pi 7350 

On che same day the planet Venus 
wil! be ia conjunction with Piscium, 
a star of the 4th magnitude, situated 
in the Southern String, which con- 
nects the two fishes, in longitude o°.. 
17° .8/..19”, and latitude 13/..117 
south. he latitude of Venus being 
17’..9” south, the nearest approach of 
their centers will be 3'..g40”, and the 
planet will pass to the south of the 
star. 

On the same day, about 2 minutes 
and 6 seconds after 4 o’clock in the 
morning, the first satellite of Jupiter 
will immerge into his shadow. 


Monday, March sth. 

The second satellite of Jupiter will 
immerge into lis shadow at 1§ mi- 
nutes and 17 seconds after 2 o’clock 
in the morning. 

About two hours and a half after- 
wards, the fsird satcllite will immerge 
into the shadow of the planet. The 
emersion however will not be visible, 
as Jupiter sets before it takes place. 

Tharsday. March 8th. 

The planet Mars will be in con- 
junction with ¢ Aguarii, a star of the 
4th magnitude, situated a little be 
low Aquarii, in longitude 
g’..11. The latitude of Mars being 
°,.6"..59" south, and that of , Agua- 
7ii 2°..3'..44", south ; the distance of 
their centers, at the time of conjunc- 
tion, will be 56'..495”, and the planet 
will pass to the north of the star. 

Friday, March oth. 

About 11 o’clock in the evening 

the Moon and Mercury will be in 
conjunction. But as the planets are 
then below the horizon, the pheno- 
menon will be invisible. 


_ Sanday, March 11th. 
The Sinus is at pre- 


for March 1804. 


sent situated in longitude 6°..15%, 
42'..11”, latitude 42 minutes north, 
and 5°.. 33/ of south declination, and 
he comes to the meridian about 
half an hour after one o’clock in the 
morning. ‘Ihe Georgian planet js 
situated about six degrees to the west 
of «, or Spica Virgints, and extreme. 
ly near to @ Virginis, a star of the 
4th magnitude, and the last in the 
Virgin’s south wing, 
Monday, March 

The planet Mercury will be in 
conjunction,with 4 Aguart, (see a- 
beve.) ‘The latitude of Mercury be. 
ing 1°,.34'..26” south, the nearest 
approach of their centers will be 
29’..18”", and the planet will pass to 
the north of the star. * 

On the same day, about 50 minutes 
and 5 seconds after 4 o’clock in the 
morning, the second satellite of Jupi- 
ter will immerge imto his shadow. 

On the same day, the first satellite 
will immerge into Jupiter’s shadow 
at 26 minutes and 22 seconds after 
12 o’clock in the evening. 


Friday, March 16th. 


CONJUNCTION OF MERCURY AND 
MARS. 

The planets Mercury and Mars 
will be in conjunction with eact 
other in longitude 
The nearest approach of their centers 
will be 49/..58”, and Mercury will 
pass to the south of Mars. 

Tuesday, March 

About 4o minutes after 6 o’clock 
in the evening the Sun will enter the 
sign Aries, and his longitude will 
then be 12 signs. 

On the same day, about 2 minutes 
after 12 o’clock in the evening, the 
planet Saturn will be in oppositiot 
with the Sun, or the difference o 
their longitudes will be 6 signs. The 
longitude of the Sun is then 6°..0°+ 
12’..52", and that of Saturn, 6°..0°» 

On the same day, about 22 ™ 


nutes and 13 seconds after 2 ocloc 
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Progress of Manufodtures, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


in tthe morniag, the first sateilite af 
Jupiter will immerge into his sha- 
Saturday, March 24th. 
The planet JUPITER wil be in 
conjunction with 9 Varginis, a star of 
the gth magaitude, situated in the 
Virgin’s left foot, in longitude Begone 
13/17", and latitude north. 
‘The altitude of Jupiter being 1°..294.. 
north, the nearest distance of their 
centers will be 58/..22", and Jupiter 
wal pass to the north of the star. 
Sunday, March 25th. 


The planet Mars will be in con- ° 


junction with A aguarid, a star of the 
4th magnitude, situated in the Wa- 
terfail, longitude 115..8°.. 
The latitude of Mars being 1°.0’..1" 
south, and that of A Aguar it 22/0056" 
south, the distance of their ceiter: at 
the time of conjunction will be 46’.. 
5", and the planet will pass to the 
south of the star. 
Tuesday, March 27th. 

About 18 minutes and 17 seconds 
after 4 o’clock in the morning, the 
frst satellite of Jupiter will immerge 
into his shadow. 


Onthe same day, about 11 o’clock 
in the evening. all the satellitesot Ju- 
piter are situated on the left hand of 
the planet in the same order as they 
lye in-the system, 

Wednesday, March 28th. 

The first satellite of Jupiter will 
immerge into his shadow at 47 mi- 
nutes and 24 seconds after 10 0’clock 
in the evening. 

Toursday, March 29th. 

About 18 minutes and 36 seconds 
after 11 o’clock in the evening, the 
second satellite of Jupiter will im- 
merge into his shadow, 

friday, March 

A little before 11 o’clock in the 
evening, the second and fourth satel- 
lites of Jupiter will be in conjunction 
on the left side of his disc. 

Saturday, March 31st. 

About 11 o'clock in the evening, 
the secand and fourth satcilites of Ju- 
piter will be in conjunction on the 
western side of his disc. ‘The first 
and third are situated on the same 
side. 

Edinburgh, 


Feb, 22.1804. D. B. 


Memoirs of Progress of Mawuractures, Cnemistry, SCIENCE, au 
the Fine Arts. , 


A New vegetable salt has been dis- 

covered by Professor KuaprotH# 
of Berlin, from which he has obtain- 
eda new vegetable acid, resembling 
most the succinic in its taste and qua- 
lities. To the acid he gives the name 
of the moroxylic acid, and the calcare- 


ous salt which contains it, the Moroxye 


late of lime. The saline mass was exu- 
ded from the trunk of the white mul. 
tree, morus alla L. which was 
gathered in the botanical garden: at 
Palermo. Professor Klaproth con- 
jectures that the same salt may be 
urnished by the mulberry trees of 
‘ais climate, and promises to direct 
'S enquiries to this point. 


We cannot help taking notice of a 
new and very much enlarged edition 
of Dr THomson’s System of Chemis- 
try, because we are convinced that 
the first edition has contributed more 
to the advancement of Chemical Sci- 
ence than the most splendid discove- 
ries of individuals. The perspicuity 
of its arrangement,—the clearness 
and simplicity of its stile, and the 
philosophical views of chemistry 
which it contains, give it a decided 
superiority over every work upon the 
same subject.—We have heard much 
about the encouragement whjch in 
this country is always given to men 
of real merit. In some solitary in- 
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(12 Progress of Manufactures, Science, and the Fine Arts, 


stances the observation may have been 
verified; but we would be apt to 
question its truthaslongas Dr Trom- 
sow, and the Gentleman to whom 
his work is dedicated, are but private 
lecturers on two of the most import- 
ant branches of a medical education. 

It appears from a chemical ex- 
amination of an antient metallic 
Speculum, or Mirror, by Prefessor 
Krarrotr, that 100 parts of it 
contain 62 of copper, 32 of tin, 
and 6 of lead. This composition is 
almost exactly similar to that which 
is used for the metals of reflecting 
telescopes, which are generally com. 
posed of two parts of copper and one 
of tin. The small quantity of lead 
inthe ancient speculum seems to have 
arisen from the adulteration of the 
tin, which was formerly sold at a ve- 
ry high price. 

A very considerable improvement has 
been made upon the form of spectacte 
glasses, by W. Hype Worraston, 
M. D. F. R. S. In the common 
form those objects only can be seen 
distinctly which are situated in the 
axes of the glasses. ‘To remedy this 
evil, an attempt has long ago been 
made by diminishing the diameter of 
the lenses: but this method only sub- 
stituted one defect for another. Mr 
Wollaston proposes that all spectacles 
should be meniscuses, or glasses which 
are convex on one side aid comcave 
on the other. In those for ehort- 
sighted people the concavity predo- 
minates, and inthose for old persons 
the convexity predominates. The prin- 
ciples upon which this improvement 
depends require a diagram for their il- 
lustration: They will be obvious, how- 
ever,to those readerswho are acquair- 
ted with optics. The manufacture of 
spectacles of the aboveconftructionhas 
been undertaken by P. and J. Dol- 
lond, who have secured the exclusive 
sale of them by patent. Notwith- 
standing the great utility of specta- 
cles, in ascientific point of view, to 
all classes of meh, it may safely be 


said, that they have been in ceneral 
of very little use, and have frequently 
occasioned the greatest injury to th: 
organ of vision, from the injudicioy 
manner in which they have been ma? 
and the still more injudicious choic: 
of them by those who are ignorant o! 
their nature. 

It appears, from a memoir upon 
the flax of New Zealand, by C. La. 
billardiere, that if the strength of 
the fibres of aloe be equal to 7, that 
of flax is rij, that of hemp 16, 
that of the flax of New Zealand 23,5 
and that of silk 34. The quantity 
which they stretch before they break 
has a different proportion. he f- 
laments of aloe being 24, that of 
flax is $, that of hemp 1, that of 
the flax of New Zealand 14, and that 
of silk 5. 

A peculiar mass of glass, produ. 
ced froma blackish basalte, which is 
met with in abundance at Buckberg, 
in Bohemia, has been found nea: 
Turneau, in the same country, by Mr 
Wolf. ‘This stone, placed in a glass 
furnace, fuses in $8 hours, so that 
boxes and other articles can be made 
of it, and of any form at pleasure. It 
is more fusible than glass, an¢ tliere- 
fore cannot be blowg, but may bs 
drawn out into coarse threads and 
rods. ‘When cold, it is harder than 
glass, and more difficult to be grounc 
and cut.When cast, it adheres strong: 
ly to iron moulds,and on that account 
moulds of brass must be employed. 

Anapparatus, by which the cfiect 
of atmospheric pressure in supplying 
worm tubs, and other vessels, with 


water on the syphon principle, may . 


be secured against any interruption 
to be caused by the extricated ai’ 
has been invented by Sir A. N. Edel- 
crantz, private Secretary to the 
Kine of Sweden, Sce Nicolson’s 
Journal, Feb. 1894. 
It appears from the experiments ¢ 
Richard Chenevix, Esq. F. 
that the pretended new metal called 
Palladium, is an imposition, and 
mere!’ 
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On the Coffee-Heuses in Paris. 


merely an alloy of Platina and Mer- 
-ury. ‘The Palladium was put into 
the hands of a Mrs Foster for sale, 
by an unknown gentleman, who has 
since given her the sum of twenty 
pounds, as a prize to any person for 


the artificial composition of that me- 


tal. 


It has been found by Mr Wolfe 
of Henover, that the Electrical Ma- 
chine is much improved by making 
che rubber of dry walnut-wood, soak- 
edin amber varnish, and covered, with 
apiece of thick woollen, upon which 
is a piece of fine neat’s leather. Af- 
ter the leather was coated with amal- 
gam, he covered it with a piece of 
fine white paper, as long as the lea- 
ther and half an inch broader, s0 as 
to cover the seam that fastens tbe 
silk to the leather, and found the ma- 
chine immensely improved. 

The prize of L.417 offered by La 
Lande to those who shall have made 
ihe observation, or written the me- 


113 


moir most conducive to the progress 
of astronomy, has been adjudged by 
the committee to Dr W. Olbers, for 
having discovered the planet which is 
now called by astronomers Pa/las O/- 
bersiand. 

A new, cheap, and simple appara- 
tus for repeating the hours and quar- 
ters in clocks and watches has been 
invented by Mr J. M. Elliot. See 
Nicholson’s Journal, Feb. 1804. 

The cultivation of the Sun- flower, 
has of late been strongly recommend- 
ed by agricultural writers. A foreiga 
author observes, that its leaves are 
excellent fodder for cattle ; that the 
bees flock to them from all quarters 
to gather honey ; that the seeds are 
valuable for feeding sheep, pigs, and 
other animals; that no food has a 
more striking effect upon poultry, 
as it occasions them to lay more 
eggs. 

Edinburgh, 


F-b, 23. 1804. D. 2B. 


Crtracts. 


On the ia Paais. 


( From Leters of 2 Mameluke. 


reflections had se distrac- 
_~ ted my attentioa, that my coffee- 
house oracle had lost himself in the 
‘rowd without my perceiving it. I re- 
turned home in a rather melancholy 
fnood, lamenting that ina country, in 
4city whose inhabitants are justly ce- 
‘sorated for their activity, their geni- 
5, and their spirit of inventioa, there 
Should be suffered public houses cal- 
ed ecfee-houses, where a certain class 
YI men have the right of establishing 
themselves Curing the whole day, to 
chyjoy the privilege of doing nothing 
°F society, and where the habit of 
"ig surrounded by idlers of their 
WN species has no other effect than 
that of chaining them to celibacy. 
Feb, 1854, 


3 


This day, I confess had occasioned 
me a little ill humour. I had, till 
this moment, always thought that all 
those places called coffee houses, and 
which are met with at every step in 
Paris, were tolerated only for public 
convenience ; that persons went thi- 
ther in the morning to take a hasty 
and slight breakfast ; that they re. 
paired thither again in the evening, 
to sip, for a few moments, the salu- 
brious infusion of that delicious berry 
which our fertile Arabia furnishes to 
the world, and that the remainder 
of the day those houses were geserted. 
By no means. I bad just learned 
that they were an asylum continu. 
ally open to sloth, idleness, loqua- 
city ; 
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On the Coffce- Houses in Paris. 


cetw 3; that a crowd of ignorant peo- 
pis went thither daily to listen to the 


of colice- houses: the liberty which 


one there enjoys, the liquors which 


decrees of a few useless dotards, like 
him from whom | had just parted ; 
praters who, without any other injore 
nation, withoutany other knowledge, 
without anv other science than that 


are there distributed, the voke of res. 
traint and decoru:n waich are there 
never felt, the games which are there 
allowed, attract, retain, and confine 
young ~en; and the tune which 


~which they had imbibed, in the course 
of twenty or thirty vears, from. the 
perusal of some pertodical papers, 
made a point of discoursing on poll- 
tics. of judging of the operations of 
covernments, of pronouncing on the 
arts the theatre, on discover- 
ies, on authors and on taste ; of soph 
isis who added the fallactousness of 
their opinion to the too habitual pre- 
possessions of journalists. their only 


they should devote to study, to the 

exercises necessary for their age, for 

the frequentation of proper and select 
‘company, of their family even, is j | 
there entirely thrown away. Thiere 

are some quartersof Paris where these 

coffee - houses are the haunts of de- 
bauchery: where the ear 1s shacked 
by discordant music ; where the eyes 
are disgusted by the aspect of the 
most filthy prostitutes ; where the ar. 


on 


tutors; of indifferent beings, who is iitccied by the presence of robbers, 
phe hed no other employment in the spices, pickpockets, and all the papu- 
baa world chan to overload their country lace ot houses of ill fame 3 and where 
with the werght of their useless exist-  licentiousness, reigning with sovereiza 
| | ence, than co spread, from morning sway, invites young men, laugiis at 
wit Se | to myht, false notions of men and of their inexperience, perverts their mo- 
things; not only to idlers oftheir des-  rals, inculeates in them the germ 0: 
iption, whose sole occupation was vices which they would never have 
Eset | to hsten to them, but also to the known, releases them, in a short time, 
ss ane | public, whom the convenience of re- from the embarrassment of blushing, 


treshinents, always prepared for their 
wants, occasioned to enter every mo- 
ment into houses of this sort, And I 
was atalossto concerve how, ina wel!- 
vrdered state, establishments were 
suffered in which one portion of the 
company claimed the right to do no- 
thing, in which the citizen impercep- 
ibly lost therelish of alldomeéstic ties, 
foned a recreation against celibacy, 
of which would 
haunt him, had he not this resource 
lorkeeping himself »bsent from home, 
and acquired a revolting. selfishness 
from the possibility of separating 
himself from every thing that attach- 
cs other men, from the facility of ma- 
King for himself a sort of retreat, 
where he was neither obliged to ex. 
pend nor to gain, and from the habit 
Which the contracted of living sur- 
rounded by persons whom he neither 
snew, esteemed, nor cherished. 

Butthisis not the sole inconvenience 


the tiresomeness 


dries up in its source the hope of an 
honest family, effaces all the elements 
of a good education, aad condemns 
sometimes to opprobriun a life from 
which the country expected usetul 
and happy fruits. If man arrivedat 
the age when he is ashamed of errors, 
at the age when it is so difficult to 
repair them, would be sincere, he 
would say that it is from the first 
moment when he set his foot in a cot- 
fee-house that he began to explor¢ 
a distaste forlabour, a dislike to good 
company, andan indifference in regard 
to his future state; that it was m2 
coffee-house he met with the first com- 
panions, who emboldened him ‘0 en- 
ter on irregularities, the first courte 
san whose acquaintance destroyed his 
health and fortune, the first debau- 
chees who familiarized him with liber- 
tinism, intoxication, and prodigality: 
that it was ina coffee-house he felt 
the first impulse of a passion for ga 
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On the C fhre-Hiuses in Paris. 


ming, that he procured himself the 
first disgraceful resources for repair 
iag his losses, that he met with the 
Grst usurers who sold him his rain at 
an exorbitant price; that he braved, 
pethaps, the last efforts of Ins reason 
for delivering him from the comims- 
sion of crimes. 

Coffee-houses, however, are of no 
very ancient date among them. It 
is somewhat extraordinary that, when 
the human species is incessantly aim- 
ing at improvement, an evil genius 
should, as it were, take a pleasure in 
placing constanily beside it some no- 
velty that retards its progress. A 
hundred years ago their forefathers 
still went to the public-house. At 
the present day a weil-bred man 
would blush to appear there , yet the 
wublic houses which their forefathers 
frequented were less indecorous, and 
less dangerous, both in regard to 
health and morals. Was wine, the 
only liquor drank there, as prejudi- 
cial as those perfumed digueurs, ren- 
dered poisonous by spirits of wine, 
which are distributed in coffee-houses? 
People went thither with their friends 
only; they did not mix with un- 
known persons; they did not find 
themselves in contact with strangers 
irom every part of the world ; and if 
vices found their way into them, they 
were contned to their own coterie, 
and were not communicated to decent 
persons, who sometimes came thither 
to relax from the occupations of the 
day, since such wasthe custom of 
those times. Frenchmen no longer 
go to the public-house ; this is not a 
great evil; it would be a good even, 
had not this custom been replaced by 
one More vicious, They no longer 
go thither, for this important reason, 
because their forefathers did: it 
should seem that, in their eyes, it is 
a virtue not to do what was done 
by their forefathers. If one talks to 
them of a fashion, a custom, or an 
en their common answer 1S, 

ye! fyve! that might suit my 


as their attractions: 
derateness of those youths who, 


~ 


grandfather.” They would considc* 
themselves as dishonoured in adopting 
the conduct of those to whom they 
owe their birth. It would be no 
easy matter to calculate how hurtful 
this rage of never wishing to resemble 
their forefathers has been to the mo- 
rals of the French. change its 
not toimprove. The coffee houses 
are better ornamented, moré brilliant, 
and more elegant, no doubt, than the 
public houses were ; they are decora- 
ted with mirrors, lustres, busts, and 
Ictures, 

The masters and mistressesof a cof- 
fee-house are dressed out like persons 
in the possession of fifty thousand 
livres a year when they receive com- 
pany : the numerous waiters employ- 
ed are so many feléts-maitres: in 
point of figure, dress, and foppery, 
they dispute the cause with the tirst- 
rate@wonderfuls, or beaux of the dav. 
The public houses, uaquestionably, 
presented noue of this delicacy : bur 
a man came out sometimes ina mirth. 
ful mood, and always henest, from a 
public-house: and he comes out 
sometimes vicious, and always melan- 
choly, froma coflee house. By this 
change luxury alone has gained, 
while morals have loet: when we im- 
prove that only which was already aa 
imperfection im society, it Is notad-- 
vancing, it is retrograding. If on 
passes through a street, ui one takes 
a walk onthe Boulevards, the eve, 
undoubtedly, 1s amused by the brill- 
ant show of these coffee-houses, at the 
bustle of the crowd pressing round 
their doors, either to enter or quit 
them: at the grotesque and silly ti- 
gure of the adminag auditors otf 
those inharmonious orchestras: at th 
lures of those women whoseimposturc 
promises connections as fallactous 
at the isconsi- 


through malice or raillery, begin 
with them a conversation, continued 
by weakness, and terminated by de- 
lirium: at the coarse and fictitious 
gaiety 
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216 Condition and Manners of Women in Modern Lurcpe, 


guiety of those citizens, led thither 
by the Sunday vogue, distinguished 
by their loud laughter, and whose 
jok« s, applauded in the course of the 
evening, will furnish matter of recol- 
lection for all the week ; at the car- 
cature of thoseold men, whose ancient 
Giurnal visits are attested by the worn- 
out state of the benches en which 
thev are seated, and whom the walls 
of these coffee houses have seeninsen- 
sibly sink under the weight of habit 
andinutility. Butifthe eye is amused, 


the heart is oppressed. How many 
men lost, and how many losing 
themselves! In making this reflectton, 
how much fewer are the alarm: 
which the noisy and ingenuous mirth, 
of a public - house communicates 
to the imagination ! Consumption, it 
is said, gains by this; certainly there 
must be a reason, since it is suffered . 
but is it really rational, that the pub. 
lic treasury should be enriched, ang 
morals impoverished ? 


Sxercu of the Conpition and Manners of Women in Movern Evrore 


(From Segur on Wore.) 


you perceive, my friend, that I 
have almost completed the tour 
of Furope. You know the principal 
inducement of my travels. After 
having thoroughly examined the wo- 
men of every counntry, I have drawn 
thisconclusion; that with some trivial 
shades of difference, attributable to 
the laws or customs of their country, 
women are everywhere the same. 
However much men vary in different 
countries, women are much alike in 
all countries. Nothing, for instance, 
can be more opposite thanan English- 
man and an Italian, while an English 
woman and an Italian woman, tho’ 
some trifles they cider, agree in 
a thousand particulars. Among the 
women of various countries you will 
find a general resemblance in their 
essential qualities. The virtues of 
humanity, patience, compassion, gen- 
tleness, and of conrage on great oc- 
castons, are generally to be met with 
in the female sex. [tas ratherin their 
failings than in their good qualities 
that any difference 1s observable. The 

reason 1s obvious. Their virtues are 
the giftsofnature: while their defects 

are the result of a vicious education, 
or of particular laws and customs: 
and it 1s rather to men than to them- 
elves, that their defects should be 


ee 


attributed, as men are the governors. 
Thus, England being under a better 
government than Italy, the English 
women are better; but notwithstand- 
ing the influence of government, you 
will certainly meet the same distinc- 
tive qualities of the sex in the Ita- 
han, as in the English women. Itis 
in consequence of the natural tender- 
ness of women, and of the habits ot 
submission in which they live, that 
laws, prejudices, and customs have so 
powerful and universal an influence 
upon their minds. ‘They remind 05 
of the pure marble, which issues from 
the quarry to receive whatever form 
or shape we choose to give it. The 
chissel of an ind:fferent sculptor may 
shape it into a bad form, but cannot 
alter the natural properties of the 
marble. Thus then women are every 
where, andin every respect, that which 
we make them. In all the countries 
which I have visited, this remark 
was verified: though I am convinced 
that the minds of women received 4 
more powerful bias from the govern- 
ment under which they live, than 
from the character of the men. 

In France alone, where socicty 1 
an art, there exists such an amalga: 
mation, of male and female intellect. 
tastes, and nassion, that the charac- 

ter 
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ter of the men acts directly upon 
that of the women. 

An Englishman, by his habits and 
his taste for business, has subjected 
nis wife to solemn rules for the regu- 
lations of her conduct, and has con- 
sequently marked her manners by an 
apparent gravity. More thoughtful 
than communicative, especially with 
women, there is established between 
his wife and himself a contract rather 
of power than of tenderness, of sub- 
mission than of confidence, of con- 
cealed passion than of sympathy of 
sentiment, and an unison of opinion. 

In France, on the contrary, where 
tle more lively character of the men 
leads them to express their opinions 
too openly, even totheir dependents, 
a husband, by the continual commu- 
nication and interchange of ideas, in- 
voluntarily identifies his wife with 
every thought. His object is to 
command; to be the master; but he 
admits his slave into his confidence. 
Whether she opposes or joins in his 
opinion, she always is mistress of his 
secrets. If such a pair love each 
other, the union of their thoughts 
and minds is perfect. If otherwise, 
there is at least a communication of 
ideas, which begets mutual confi- 
dence ; and not that mental Sepata- 
tion and distance of master’ and slave 
“hich subsists in England. The 
‘renchman intimates to his compa- 
mon the nature of his power, and 
discusses with her all its points. By 
this means it may be strengthened, 
at least it becomes more formally esta- 
blished. It is the same with opinions 
of every kind. In France there exists 
‘mental intercourse between the sexes. 
reflect, and de- 
most well 
owed equals ey are the al- 
at home remain masters 
‘“complish ney 

petition oz 
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these disputes between the sexes leaves 
upon the minds of women an impres- 
sion of the character which the men 
have communicated to them. I re- 
peat, that it is only in France that 
this re-action 1s observable, where 
there exist no points of distance be- 
tween the men and women: wile, 
in other countries, especially in eng- 
land, there are a thousand. Besides, 
in France, women being the arbiters 
of fashion, customs are almost subject 
tothem: and we have often seen in- 
stances in which recourse has been had 
to them in a crisis of danger, such as 
that of La Fronde, to procure the 
adoption of such measures as power 
could not have established. In all 
ages the women of France have fol. 
lowed the impulse given to them by 
the men, identifying themselves with 


their systems, as well as with their | 


passions. interest themselves 
equally with their business and their 
pleasures, and as they evince the ne+ 
sessity of a perfect intercourse with 
the men in every thing, so the men 
give ample proof of the impossibility 
of their existence without them. 

Such an equality of the sexes is 
not to be met with in any other coun- 
try of Europe, not even in those 
where women are permitted to ascend 
tie throne. 

There is another country in which 
the female character is particularly 
distinfuished from most others, and 
that is Poland. ‘There the womeny 
influenced by a more refined voluptu- 
ousness, and more lovely than those of 
Italy, are absolutely the.seducers of 
the men :and being themselves under 
less subjection than the women of any 
other country, both in _ respect to 
their property andtheir character, they 
act a part the most independent, and 
enjoy a personal consequence which 
they sustain with a peculiar grace. 
They possess, in general, beauty and 
wit: their beauty captivates at first 
sight, and their wit confirms the con- 
quest of their’‘charms. A spark of this 

celestia! 
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gift has fallen upon their cold 

egion, and the most lovely part of 
the inhabitants have possessed them- 
selves of its powers. In Poland there 
are NO poets, no artists; but there 
are women there, who study the arts, 
who sing in the most delightful style 
the songs of Tasso. and recite the 
verses of Delille. a maxim with 
them, that love is to women what 
glory is to men. lo inspire love is 
the most agreeable pursuit, the prime 
object of their hwes. It is rather, 
however, the imtexication of desire, 
than the true sentiment of love, which 
they excite. The privilege of kind. 
ling noble passions belongs only to 
strong minds, who are capable of en- 
spiring in othersevery sentiment which 
they themselves mmbibe. This ‘ge 
nutog passion, of which there are so 
many resemblances in society, is to 
he met with in every chime, and in 
every country : but it is only felt by 
ininds endowed by nature with an ex- 
quisite sensibility, susceptible of en- 
thustasm, and of the most heartfelt 
emotions. Women, who possess only 
beauty, wit, some agreeable traits, 
and much coquetry, Inspire senti- 
ments which assume the appearance 
of love, but which fade away as ra- 
pidly as ephemeral flowers. 

When, however, women add tothe 
charms of wit another of a different 
nature, a sentiment the offspring of 
enthusiasm, we may perceive the cause 
of that resemblance to love, which 
the passion excited by the Polander 
exhibits, but which is perhaps ra- 
ther a sentiment of voluptuousness, 
The Polish women are adorable by 
the impressions which they leave, by 
the hopes which they awaken ; the 
krow how to embellish every thing 
with that species of magic which has 
always something undecisive and un- 
determined : they love nature without 
being natural: but their art becomes 
almost simplicity by its perfection. 
‘Their manners are marked by a fas 
cinating negligence: they conduct 
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themselves with a grace, which is not 
that of the French, but which seem 
to have been bestowed on them by na. 
ture, that unalterable source of all 
that 1s good and pleasing. There 
does not appear in their drawing 
rooms that monotony of ceremony, 
which confines the conversation toa 
few formal words, used repeatedly on 
the same occasion. They receive com. 
pany neghgently rechning on their 
divans, and assume as many different 
postures as cresses. conversa. 
tion isnot perhaps so sprightly as that 
of the French. but it is more striking 
by its originality. A woman whose 
mind unceasingly wanders, who sul. 
fers her thoughts to roam from on 
object to another, who éces at the 
same moment, inher imagination, the 
enchanting views of Italy, and the 
terrific beauties of Switzerland; anc 
who has the art, or the good fortune, 
to throw a mixture of enthusiasm 
into every thing she says; such @ 
woman possesses a thousand times 
more than others, the powcr of plee- 
sing and of captivating. It is to be 
attributed to all these sources of se 
duction, that the houses of the Polo: 
nese become enchanted dwellings, and 
their gardens the land of fairies. All 
that is calculated to fire the rmagina- 
tion seizes iton the instant ; these et 
chantresses possess tho talent of mak- 
ing those who will listen to them 
think and feel in a thousand and? 
thousand different ways. hey 
the art of intoxicating the senses and 
the understanding. ‘heir interest: 
ing repulses even add to the charm. 
What can be more delightful than 
to hear a lovely woman, in the grove 
which she herself has created, st” 
rounded by the works of art, conv" 
sing on nature: who, at the sam 
time that she has enriched her dra 
ing room with various chef-d’cu' 
has adorned herself with a thousal® 
agreeable talents, and whose ™*" 
ners are distinguished by an elega%™ 
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They are constantly well dressed, 
howeser negligently, and appear 1a- 
sher to enjoy the gifts of fortune, 
than to toil as her slaves. 

A certain softness, a peculiar grace, 
and above all, a perfect agreement of 
mind and person, are equally remark- 
able among the females of Poland and 
of Russia: the Courlanders particu. 
larly are distinguished by their beauty. 
The two princesses * who have lately 
visited Paris are striking examples. 

The different revolutions in the go- 
vernment of Russia have had consider- 
able influence upon the women of 
that country. Under Peter the first, 
they experienced the rigours of an 
absolute government, which necessa- 
rily acquired an extreme austerity. 
Peter was desirous of reforming their 
mauners, and of intreducing new cus- 
toms among a people superstitiously 
attached to their ancient forms, and 
consequently lessopen to civilization, 
who possessed all the prejudices of ig- 
norance, and all the barbarous fero- 
city which necessarily follows in the 
train of sanguinary revolutions. Wo- 
men, 80 admirably adapted to soften 
manners, lived surrounded by slaves, 
and were slaves themselves, ‘They 
trembled beneath the yoke of a hus- 
band or a tyranuical master. Often- 
times they were banished with him 
to those vast desarts, whence were 
exiled all that ennobles life, letters, 
arts and sciences, sweet offsprings of 
which engender generous 
telingsin the mind, and display it 
incessantly before witnesses capable 
of estimating its value. 

Sometimes summoned to the court 
of this same monarch, they there as- 
orgies ; they 
he teads of their friends struck 

Clore their eyes, or were them. 
to ignominious pu- 
said, that Peter 

in rescuing the 
ma state of barbarism, 


*® The Princess of Kohan and he sister. 


covered his country with scaffolds, 
and destroyed ene halfot the sobrhty 
of theempire. Catherine I, demon- 
strating what energy of mind a wo- 
man may possess, prepared the Rus- 
sians for the happy reign of Cather- 
ine the Second, whose manners and 
genius contributed in no small de- 
gree to render the condition of wo- 
men in that country agreeable and 
respectable. Manners were refined : 
the fair sex resumed a station worthy 
of themselves: and thus, next to 
France, Russia has become the coun- 
try most favourable to the condition 
of women. 

The Russian women are in general 
very pretty: and though not well 
informed, they acquire learning with 
facility. Talents, sweetness of dis- 
positions and nobleness of mind, are 
expressed in their countenance ; and 
if in some we may observe a gravity, 
which distinguishes them from the 
Polander, it may be attributed to 
their indulging in a species of orten- 
tal indolence. They occupy the 
whole of their time in amusements, of 
which they are very fond. Indolence, 
magnificence, and the most refined 
luxury, are essentials of their existence. 
Most of them are extremely credu- 
lous and superstitious, and are pas- 
sionately attached to whatever ad- 
dresses itself to the imagination They 
are devoted to the marvellous, and 
sometimes pass whole evenings in lis- 
tening to their attendants, who re- 
peat stories to them, with which they 
are as much enameured and interest- 
ed asclildren. 

Such are my observations upon 
the women of the diflerent countries 
which I have visited ; and to express 
in a few words the shades of difference 
which | have remarked among them, 
I think, that if it were permitted 
me to choose, I would take for my 
wife, an English woman, a French 
woman for my friend, and a Polaad- 
ex for my mistress. 

The 
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«STR, 
YEVER was any poor devil of 
a husband plagued in the 
manner I am with the singularities of 
a wife. You must know, Sir, though 
her father was a carcase-butcher in 
White-chapel, though she was edu- 
cated at a boarding schoo! in ‘Thames- 
street, and never travelled farther 
than Bethnal green, or Huxton, or 
Hackney, or Newington-Butts ; yet 
she affects such a taste and passion 
for the country, as would have ru- 
ined the patience of all the neathen 
philosophers put together: every 
room in my house, ‘from the cellar 
tothe garrets, bears testimony of her 
yural ideas in some way or other: 
ihe leads of my house, and the rails 
of the windows, are crowded with 
pots and pans, and vegetables, and 
ever greens, like the shop of a botan- 
sst or seedsman. Wheu | go into the 
kitchen, I find the light, which is 
none of the liveliest at best, totally 
shut out by a range of physical phi- 
als huddled together as close as they 
can stick, and filled with mint, to give 
the windows a rural appearance. 
Then, Sir, the dining-room windows, 
in summer time, are so crossed and 
crowded with pack-threads fasiered 
hke bars from the top tothe bottom 
of them, that if it were not for the 
French-beans that cluster round the 
strings, it would enliven iny mind 
with the pleasing imagination of be- 
ing cooped Up in a spunging house. 
Every chimney-corner is then set out, 
as itis called, with bough-pots, and 
not a china jar in my house escapes 
an ornament from Covent-garden 
market. I have been, you must know, 
severely lectured for this week past, 
for spoiling acharming bed of parsley, 
as my wife calls it, upon the leads, 
while I was giving a bricklayer i 
fers to make some repairs to the 


chimney and 18 still mo re pro: 

voking, upon inguiring for my bes 
wig-box, a ae days azo, I was told 
by the maid, that ‘the "hex Was put 
to much Lasttioe use, for that her mis- 
tress had sown a senail sallad in it of 
mustard and cress, which would be fit 
to be cut in afew days, Sir, this 
passion fer the vegetable world is so 
predominant in my wife’s mind, that 
not a broken chamber pot is free 
from some cultivation or other: as 
Thope to be saved, she had som: 
time since a geranum in full blossom, 
which, to save expence, was stuck 
fastin ac es ] pan ; a myr. 
tle in a butter firkin ; an orange tree 
in a washing tub; a tulip in a salt- 
box, and a young gooseberry-bush 
ina punch-bowl. Nay, to sucha 
pitch of extravagance does thisen- 
thusiastic helpmate of mine carry this 
gardening taste of her’s, that the 
house was thrown into convulsion 
three days ago, upon a report that 

the cat had kitrened upon the grass 
plot which grew upon the top shelf 
inthe pantry. ‘Then, Sir, to acd to 
my vexation, I have had the happ: 

ness to be threatened with an indict- 
ment for being a nuisance to my 
neighbours and the public, es hardly 
a week passes without some pan oF 
pot tumbling upon the heads of pas 
sengers, and doing some misc lief oF 
other. If I expostulate, I have ne 
taste if threaten, have no hum 
nity; if I cox her, i have no infle- 
ence; andif | give way to het, | 
can expect no comfort. My very 
bed-room in summer, Sir, is so filled 
with flowers, that ] am in nightly 
dread of being perfumed to death 
before morning. Then] never mus 
stir out without a hosegay in my but: 

ton-hole, because it makes 


and so countrified an 2 appearance. Is 
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short, wh at with rural sinells and ru- asse rf some spirit, ¢ >) turn the cerass- 
ral conversation, rura il ornaments and plot out ot the house at a mp urte’s 
rural nonsense of one kind or another, notice, send the parsley bed into the ' 


4 
my patience is quit te exhausted: dust-tub, pack up her shrubbery au H 
therefore I take this pon method hamper, aud restore my wig box to ea 
of giving my wi ife warning, that its proper use. 
less there is a thoroug reformation Lam, Sir, Yours, &c. 
in her manners, | am determined to Liomo. 
Account of the TREATMENT of SHIPWRECKED OFFICERS, | 
it Mariners, and Socpiens, of the Panish ARMADA, at ANSTRUTHER. | if 
: (From the Appendix to the New Edition of Sibbald’s Fisto-y of F:fe.* ) 4, | 
at 
ME: James Mervitt, who was, the tolbooth, and after agreeing 
ninister atAnstrutheratthetime tohear them, there came to usa very 
- of the Spanish Armada, in a manu- reverend man,of big stature and gracey ae 
. script account of his own life, which of a stout countenance, aad gray i : : 
wasin the Library at Glasrow, has hair’d. After much and low cour- 
“a the following passages cone: erning it: tesy, bowing with his face near the i ii 
The year 1588 is wellknown inhis- ground, touching my shoe wit) his 
for the providential destruction hand, he began his } haranene ia the 
of the Spanish Armada. Ithad been Spanish ton gue, whereof undersiced 
, lazed sheet for a long time, and the substance, and being about te an- nee 
. this Island had found the fearful effect swer in Latin, he having a young mee |i 
his | of It, to we utter subversion both of man with him to be his interpreter, i 
he PE Stk and policy, if God had not the youth repeated in good agusi | | 
o: sonder‘ully watched over the same. what the other hadsaid. ‘The same | 1 
hat Sometimes we were told of their was, that his master, king Philip, hed | | 
2 S$ landing at Dunbar, sometimes at St rigged out an army and navy to lend | 
lf edrews and in Tay, and sometimes in Hugland, for just éauses, and to be 
to 1) Aberdeen and i in Cromarty Firth. av enged of many into: lerable wrongs | 
0+ Within two or three weeks after which he had received of that nation ; | 
ict the rifing of the General Ass sembly but God, for their sins, had beeu a- h 
my that year, by break of day, one of  gainstt! hem, and, by storm of weather, 
ly our bailies at Anstruther comes to my had Griven them by the coast of i 
bedside, but ina fray, andtold mea England, and him, with certain cap- 
Spaniards was arrived in tains, being the camnmander of twen- 
f ot + sour, not to give mercy, butto ty hualks, upon an isle of Scotland Mi 
e ne ied, the commanders had lan. called the Fair Isle, where they were 
ma andhe had commanded them to shipwrecked, and as many as had es- We 
aflu- ships again, till the magistrates caped themerciless seas and rocks, vad 
“et aa ~ town had advised ; and they for six or seven days suffered great it | 
very . tumbly obeyed, hunger and cold, till getting the bark Ni 
filled , §ot up, and after assembling the they were in, they had sailed from Hh 
vhtly "he men of the town, we metin Orkney till they had arrived here, 
Jeath and 
* To this i 
but. Wav of obert Sibbald’s valuable Histury of Fife ave ad by 
bv notes, vhich hice al cr and useful papers : and the text 
», In Mr Adamson t] considerable degree oflearning and research ia the Rev. | 
shert 
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and were come to their special friends 
and confederates, to kiss the king’s *3 
majesty’s hand of Scotland, (here he 
beckoned even to the earth,) and to 
find relicf thereby unto himself, and 
the gentlemen captains and poor sole 
dices, vhose condition was for the 
present most miserable and pitiful. 

| answered in short, that cur 
friendship would not be very great, 
seving they and their king were 
feuds to the greatestenemy of Christ, 
the pope of Rome, and our king 
and we defend not him, nor yet their 
cause, agaist our neighboursand spe- 
cial friends the English , could procure 
any benefit at our hands for their re- 
let and comfort; nevertheless, they 

should find experience, that we 
were men, and to moved by human 
compassion, and Christians of a bet- 
ter religion than they, which shewed 
teclf in the fruits and effects plain 
contrary. to theirs. Lor whereas our 
people resorting among them in peace- 
able manner, and for lawful affairs of 
merchandize, were taken, cast into 
prison, their goods andgearconfiscate, 
snd théir bodies commited to cruel 
flaming hre for the causes © f religion, 
hey sh ould find nothing among v*but 
rk hg rey, and 
alwavs leaving to God to work in 
their concerning religion, as it 
pleased him. 

This bet truly to him 
hy his interpreter, with great reve- 
rence he gave thank , and said he 
eould rot answer tor their kirk and 
the wr and orders of it, only for 
bimselt, that ehere were divers Scots. 
mon who know him, and to whom 
ic had shawn courtesy and favour 
et Caciz, and he supposed some 
etothis same town of Anstruther. 
J shoued him that the bailies had 
granted lim hicence with his captains 
% goto their Jo dgings for t 
frechment, but to none of their men 
to land, till the Over-Lord of the 
ae was advertised, and they un- 


rerstood the k ing’s sts 
— 


jesty ming 


( ‘hristiani ty a id wo 


annentthem. Thus with great coug- 
esy he departed. 

That mght the laid of Anstruthe 
came, and accompanied with a good 
number of neighbouring gentlemen, 
gave the general and captains presence, 
and after speeches in effect, as also 
received them into his house, and en- 
tertained them humanely, and eutler. 
ed thei to come ashore, and ly alto- 
gcther to the nuimber of thiricen score 
for the most pari young bearclessmen, 
silly, tracked and hungred. ‘To 
them for a day or two the inhabi- 
tants gave kail, pottage, and 4sh, 
My address to them was hke me 
to the king of Isracl in Samaria, 
“ Give them bread and water.” The 
names of the commauders were Joan 
Comes de Medina, General of twenty 
hulks, Captain Patricio, Captain ds 
Legeunetto, Captain de Lastra, 
Captain de Mantito and Seigisor 
Leizano. 

Meantime the while my hear! 
melted within me for thankfulness to 
God, when i remembered the pi 
ful and cruel nature of these peoples 
and how they ae have used us, 
in case they had landed with the 
force against us, and saw much 
of the wonderful work of God's 
mercy and justice, in making us see 
the chief commanders of the em ma- 
king such duty and courtesy to poor 
seatnen, and their soldiers so abjectly 
to bey alms at our doors and in our 
streets. Meanwhile they not know: 
ing the wreck of the rest, supposed 
thei r army was safely returned, till 
one day | got instant answers a print 
account of the wreck of the gal: 
leys, with the names of the princi 
pal men, and how they were used 
in freland, and our Hig thlands, in 
Wales, aed other parts af England, 
the which when I told tothe genera 
he cried out for griefand bursted ang 

reat. 

This commander, when hereturned 
to Spai n, shoued great kindness to-4 


p Oi f Anstruther earres tea at Cadiz. 
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On the Growth of the Fine Arts. 


for the minister, and fer his host, and 


123 


Tie rode to court for her, and highly 


ommended Scotland to his king. sent many compliments home. But 
thal ithe « j 
| Te took the seamen to his house and we thank God we had seea them \\ 
forthe laird of Anstruther, among us in this sort. 


On the of the Fine Arrs. 


ying them. Those 
re found, served however an 
important purpose ; they became mo- 
Ucls of excellence for the new artists, 
Me public encouragement called 
“The fine arts were 
by individuals alone. 
Principal ecclesiastics had im- 
Wed the taste of their countrymen, 


(From Arthur's Discourses.) 
the end of the six- and had resolved to procure the rich- 
tenth jcentury, the states of est ornaments for the places of wor- 
: taly had emerged from the bar- ship. They refitted old churches, o¢ 
. harity am which, like the rest of buile new ones, at great expence ; 
Europe, they had been long sunk. and employed the ablest sculptors 
r, The Gothic tyranny. which had long and painters to adorn them with all 
depressed mankind, hadin somemea- that their arts could furnish. This 
a sure lost its force. Good police was pericd produced the most eminent 
am established over the country, and a artists; but the demand was only 
1. free communication was opened a- temporary. The commerce of Ita- 
i mong the several territories. At ly sunk, in consequence of the im- 
i that time, all the most valuable provements in navigation made by 
al branches of commerce in Europe other nations, ‘he ecclesiastical re- 
were carried on by Italians. They venue was diminished by the reforma- 
- trafficked with the kingdomsof Asia, tion in religion, and partof it was 
to and brought over the productions of necessarily consumed in political ne- 
e, India, before its coasts had been ex- gociations. Thechurches were soon 
le, plored. Wealth, of consequence, stocked with pictures, which were to 
‘a: was amatsed by many individuals in remain, with little augmentation, for 
a Italy. The vast fums brought ise ages. If Pictures were still wanted, : 
ch tothat country by ecclesiastics, from the demand was more frequently for 
de every corner of Cliristendom, united copies than for originals. When 
see with commerce to diffuse opulence the market was shut, the artists dis- 
na- every where. Luxury was the na- appeared. Academics, were erected 
nae tural consequence of plenty ; and an to preserve alive the spirit of the arts ; 
tly example of it was set by two suc- but they produced little effect. The 
our ceeding pontils. A demand arose pupils copied coldly after the best 
OW: as formerly, in ancient Greece, for models ; and having no sufficient mo- 
sed the productions of the ornamen- tive, to make them exert themselves 
till tal arts, Ancient statues began to with vigour, executed no originals of 
rint be ug up; but the of eminent merit. 
them that was discovered, served on- Tt was about this period too that 
'y tointlame the desires of the opu- music began to be cultivated in the 
lent, Without satis? 


low countries, and in Italy. The 
same love of pomp and map nifieence 
that induced the diguified ecclesiastics 
to decorate their churches, mad- 
them also pay attention to the music 

performed during the service. hey 
gave great encouragement to perfor~ 
mers; and the lasting nature of the 
office in which they employed them 
afforded 
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afforded them security that the same 
encouragement would continue. Dit 
ferent churches rivaled one another m 
the excellence of their music, and the 
people acquired a taste for it. Hence, 
to this day, the catholic countries 
have, in general, carried this art to 
perfection than the protestant. 

Inthe subsequent century, the no- 
of France were bro hit from 
ther ancient castles, were 
customed to a free communic 
with one another. 


COU Le 


ac- 
ation 
They resorted to 
and acquned a taste for show 
and splendour. They spent their re- 
venues, not as they had formerly done, 
Upon a numerous tra in of retaiers; 
but upon those things, which afford- 
ed amusement, or served tor orra 
The coat of mail was taken 
cown from th Ta > halls, and a picture 
Instead of tuts 
aments, wel sought after 
‘theatre. 
market was —* where manv were 
but the com- 
sale were of 


room, 
and tour 
the entert its of the 
disposed to purch: 
modities 
mal! valu 


Giamatic 


ppiea 


Km: 


‘ent 
mn 


pamiters, and 


Writers weciatce™, 


ihe demand with pro 
Guctions jer s 


merly 


to any tiat for 


appears d, which were b 
from them at aco rrespondent price, 
monarch encevraved the 


pr taste. THe and his minis. 
ters countcnanced every man who had 
arty pretensions tothe Ane arts. But 


the of 
Hot 


the sovereign 
painting in its 


ind for its most 


preserve 
the aenid 


finished labours was ove 


Poctry, 
the contrary, found 


on eneouraye.e 

Mmenis dificrent trom the temporary 
fay oof the great. It came toa 


More crowded market an its 


ter 
} - } 
art, and therefore continued in splen- 
re. mur 
Britain cannot muc! 


artists, 


at the 


hoast of 

for 
period when its neichbourine 
was amus 


le was strug 


nation ing 


itself with ele. 


On the Greeeth 


f ihe Fine Arts, 


inhabited by an active and 
ous, rather thana luxuriou people, 
To this day, the opulent, who are 
fond of show, spend ae fortunes 
upon political schemes, and have ht. 
tle reserved to bestow upon t 
ductions of the fine arts. } 
ver has been such a demand among 
them for good statues and pictures, as 
to be a sufficient encouragement to 
eminence. Few goo rd artists have 
induced to settle among them. 
have, however, cht over to this 
country many performances, 
of ion masters. 
formed a judgment of excellence in 
design and composition, by means of 

prints. Though they te 
original painters, they have 
had many who copied well, and they 
have enccuraged many distinguished 
encraverss 


been 
They 


brou 


have 


the best 
had tew 


Ips it mav not pe possi 

a long Ine, to raise a sch 


nent pan 


Ol of eml- 


ters in in does 
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not seem probable that there will 

soon be a sufficient demand for their 


productions, Pictures, consiccred 


the jicht of ornament. are harcly 


which cust 


e\aut apartments, 


om equrcs in cle- 
and which 
contributes to cheerfulness i ov 
northern re Not ri nly the forms 
of our but the state of 


prevent pictures 


gion, 

religion, 

church-patrimony, 
from ornamenting our places of ve 
ship in the same munne they ¢0 
in dtaly. The few who 
have galleries of p 


do 


‘ctures, 
of performances have 
already y acquired reputation, anc tey 
purchase them at immense prices. 
tures and statues are 
ef which the 
stock 
vided siill rematns ; 

out, the demand ca 
great as to encourage Vi; corous 
tions. 


nor commoun 
fashion soon aiters. J 

of them which has been pro 
and til 
n hardly be 
Besides, a painter at pregents 
who could paint as well as Raphael, 


and Ithas been would not. for a lone time, obtain 
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the reputation of Raphael. ‘Phere 
is a reverence that naturally impres- 
ses US, when we refiect upon men ot 
established reputation, and makes us 
heighten in our imagination the merit 
of ‘their works. Besides, the first 
performance of any kind 1s always 
preferred to any future one, unless 
its inferiority be very remarKavuie. 
A paiuter, who follows the style and 
manuer of an eminent artist, 18 con- 
sidered in no higher hight than an 
imitator, though he produce better 
performances than he whose style he 
follows. We do not allow him the 
merit of inventions ‘bhe man that 
would obtain high reputation, must 
novein apath that has not been tred- 
den hefore. The academy of arts is 
a noble seminary, worthy of the roval 
munificence by which it was founded ; 
but if we may judge of it by other 
institutions of the same nature, we 
may foretel, that it willbe long be- 
fore it produce any thing far above- 
mediocrity in painting ; though it 
mast, without Goubt, educate excel- 
leat engravers, aud train up designers 
that wall be exceedingly beneficial to 


manuiactures and the mechanic arts. 
Phough Britain has produced few 
artists of note, it has given birth to 
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many excellent poets. Poetry hi 
been the growth of every time and 
country. Its excellence 1s estimated 
comparatively. Sternhold was ceem- 

cweneration, as 


ed a rare poet by 

weilas Dryden in his age. In every 
country, poctry adapts itself to the 
taste cf the people. Ta Britam, 
has risen to high perfection, cvea 


re? 


though we estimate its merit among 
vs by a comparison with the best 
productions ot the same sort anonge 
the most polished nations. It has 
not attained its exccilence in conse 
QGuence ot royal patronage and munt- 
heence ; it has been adressed to the 
public, and from the pubiic it has re- 
They who have 
excelicd in the elegant arts among us, 


have 


bave not been the bUMD.e retaimerso 


ceived its reward. 


acourt. have in a state of 
bours, hike the mcrchant orthe arti- 
zan, by those who set a real vaiue 
upon toeir Abilities and 

taste never stouid upon so honourable 


a footing sand thus supported, it is 
Pi 


WOTras, 


to be hoped that without any other 
encouragement, they may long 


Examination ¢f the mistaten Opinion that Trevaxp and THanet were 


of SERPENTS. 


By the Rev. Mr 


From the Archaeologia. 


THERE are yet many points in 

watural history which want to 
becleared. It is not certainly known 
whether the elephant casts its teeth: 
the bee - fanciers liave Jately been 
very generally of opinion, that the 
Working bees are of no sex: but as 
this is Coitvary to analogy, or the 
Usual course of nature in her produc- 
Hons, it bas been called in gestion, 
aud with much appearence of reason, 
Nisomuch' that this matter Vants to 
better ascertained. 


macs 
It is partly through iremediable 


9 Ui the true natureoi Cihings, 


gnoranc 
and partly through our oscitancy fa 
not enquiring into them, and consider- 
lng them as weought, when we have at 
in cur power, that so much credulity 
and superstition have arisen in the 
world. 

Not to pursue any furtiter this sub- 
ject, Solinus writes concerning the 
Isle of Thanet,‘* Phanatos insula al- 
lunur freto Gallico: a Britannic 
continente xstuario tenui separate 
trumen- 
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frumentartis cam pis felix, gieba 
ubert sec tantum sibi suliy verum 
et alijs suiubris locis; mam 
walle serpatur anous, asportata ride 


teria Quoauo eentium invecto sit, an- 
eoes necat.’” And so the island is 


ed to have taken its name from 
the Greek word os, Death. Vhis, 
however, is by no means the true 
etyinon, since, as Nis Lewis, who 
lived long there, observes, does uot 
accord with matter of tact, thatthe 
sland affords no snakes; and there. 
forest rather borrowed its ae 
the same gentleman sugg 


Se trom 


done, a or it 
abounded 

If you ask how it happened that 
the isle ac the privilege uf 
being exempt from snakes or ser- 
Pents, or, is the seme thing, 
was thought to enjoy that preroga- 
John de ‘Previsa, the translator 
| of Higden’s ane 
form you without that 
was owing to the blessing of St pon 
gustine archbish iop of Canterbury, 
a ‘| who first landed there, when he came 
to convert the Saxons. It ts sup- 
posed that this Islande, says he, was 
halowed and blyssed of Sainte Au- 
| | styn, the fyrst Dectour of Englyshe- 
for there he arrived 


Live 


A 


Lhis, indeed, is not exactly agreeable 
i to his author, who only favs, the 
istaud ubtained its fertility from the 
ree 
saint. “Previsa’s notion, however, 
ia prevailed, being | ropagated by Cax- 
i ton tn his description of England, 
and is, at this day, believed by 
a-ctus now see how it fares with 
hreland 3 for this is supposed, in like 
manner, to be verd of venomous crea- 
? 
tures. ** What ts most uncommon,” 
James Ware, “ and hardly 
hd BE granted by God to anv other part of 
ia tie ha ohe, and ¢ Boe 4 


j 

one? avere ints from 

was act verv ancient, and was 
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Pics 
met Ceine-Viid Ser dents 


thoneht soindubitableachara Perist 


of tite country, tiat 2 Controversy 


ANISING, 3S Gruraldus te. 
lates, whether Isle of avian be 


longed Lo Britain or Iyela 
adjudged to appertam to the former, 
because it admitted of venomous ¢ rea 
tures. Now as the matter of f. Tact 


was iss evry credited, 50 the 
ory Mak Cause of it, that their patron 
‘xpctled all noxious ani 


mals or the land, Was aS Univer. 
saliy believed, and that he didit by 
means cl bi staff. Ee he lege nd Says 
Patrick, on the approach 
Lent, withdrew tmto a mou 
tuin on the western coast of ( 
naurht, that he fasted there forty 
days, and ** that to this place he 
gathered together the several tnbes 
of serpents and venomous creatures, 
and drove them headlong into the 
Western ocean, and that from hene: 
hath xemption, wich 
Ireland -enjovs, trom all polaonot 
reptiles,’ and ren as to the iostre 
ment, Giraldus expressly says, “ pet 
quein [ Jesu] vulgar 
one, Sanctus Patricius venemoses ab 
insula vermes cjecit.” 

Now, what oceasion js there for 
any miracul 


Cases:  Superstitious NOUNS» 


ONS CPperations m 
or incredible manauvres, when the 
facts supposing them to be real cal 
he so bariety accounted for, upon the 
slivhtest consideration, from the 
mon course of nature and things! 
banet and Ireland are both of them 
islands : ‘Thanet was more comp). tel 
uly than at present ; th 
Penlade, or Wan ntsume, which separ 
ates it from the having 
been three turlongs broad vente 
able Bede’s time.  Solinus again, 
above cited, expressly mentions it 
exemption from venomous animals: 
long before St Augustine arrived 
there, so that the interposition 
the saint is manifestly exclu ided. He 
notes the exemption also, in respect 


of Ireland, as rightly by 
Sit 


. 
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James Ware, before St Patrick haps most of them, may oe wee 
Wherefore regarding the them, as well as Thanet and Ireland, 


was Dorn. 2 ‘ 
ds, it scems to be Cee: eand Ebusus. As to Rhodes, 


iia it 
no mare than atural, ihatthey should calied form erly 6 Diovca, and any 
he destiiute of noxious animals. Tt called by thie same name, these are 
was so in Crete, where Solinus tells us, si ularities which conclude 


| nor meat owe areal as ‘ ance, 
there were neitict WOLVOS, foxes, asa yeue at dppeara: 


and in Elbusus, as both he j come now to Lrelend in particn- 


serpenis 

and relate. Wiecreupon tt lars the comuutry is extre: nely wet, 
mar be prop erly observed, thet ser- and very ifavourabie for fosteriny: 
‘rs 


came reason that Woives ana foxes abvays most i G ya bd warm 


nents tere from Crete tor the  repiiles oi the se: tine whic! 


h reason, never 


were, because it being an island, they climates: for whie 
could not get thither ot themselves, aprear here in England till tow ards 
and nobody would, certainly, beatthe the approach of summer.  Bece 
trouble of conveying or transperting decd says, Ireland exceiled Britain ta 
them. Dioscorides and Apuleius, the serenity and saiibrity of its air; 
indeed, contend, that the absence of bat Giralius Cambrensis, who had 
poisonous animals from Crete was been im the coantry, contradicts him 


owing to the powerful alexipharmical flarly in that, avd cisewhere speaxs 
property of the herb dtitany, whieh of its being eatly sub? to Tuin, 


possessed an extraordinary vntve in which I presume is the truth. 


that island: but few peopte, Lappre- "Lhe result ¢eems to be, that wher, 
hend, Will think that an aucguate mm perusing our afi tent he OTS, the 
canse: however, may be some sa- | arned antiquary meets with narr- 


tisfaction to those that do, to find sions feeder ing upon ‘the marvellous, 
iematched by the Indian tree called the first'thing to be cone, is to ex. 
Parebn, of which a large piece, ac- amine into the reality of the facts ia 
cording to Ctesias, would a/tract the best manner he can, and after that 
limbs and oxen, and birds, much in maturely to weigh and consider, whe- 
the same manner as the Cretan dit- ther the appearances related are-net 
tany repeted the wolves, and foxes, capable of being resolv. 
nd Serpents; so that it was used in ed from second causes, without hav- 
fowling. ing recotirse to pretcrnaturalefiicients 

Venomous creatnres are propagated and operations: a method ot pre 

no otherwise than by their own spe- cerding sot only very rational in it- 
en “)(notwithstanding w hat Diodorus self, but which will probably delive: 
ays of the isle of Rhedes)and him, in many instances, drom much 

ierefore one may well suppose, that. folly and superstition, incidental to 


many other islands in the world, pers vulgar and unthinking minds.” 


Remarks on the worp Romances. Sy Rey. Ma Bowte. 


From the same. 

T the Old French was ori- qui s'amusoient d’escrire ies faicts 
a gm 4 called Raman is beyond reiques de nos Chevahers, premiere- 
his Rec Pasquie rin ment en vers, puis en pro: ap peller 
larly, more ent leurs ouvres Romans. He ad- 
Me ain c. & come vances nearly the same thing in the 
Roman fut le lan- fifth chapter of the preceding book. 
of courtesan de Feance, tous ceux Crescimbeni reciting the several 
Opinions 
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VTTIVES te tne wo ale 
telis US, that 10 means th at vule 
ridiom which with colomles ot Ro. 
° } } 
~\s rovence, ana Cis€e 
ary = } the 
6} 
s who inhabited those Alb 
} IMD, ana 
lua Ney e tne 
«> ~ . ear 
were tnerefore stvied 
or Romances. ‘The termi- 
} 
use Of the languavre ot the 
> WHOICA it Was Introdue- 
j 
é 
re 
two authorities 
yrroborate what the learned 
t 
tymologist 
ey 
ie LeicrgOt Als language, to 
Nomance. fang fie 
D> TS eal, ina 
lise to the Luscan, to the 
to the Spanisas ina 
laa CNeSE turee Were Gerived 
purity of Latin tor gue. 
being onquers 
} ‘ 7 | 
STEELS se OVINCES, 
at first the nobles SPCKe, 
; “+ P 
e. He farther informs us, 
> sry 
being 


IN, Was spoken asin Rome, 
it there were men well-skilled 
':y spoke and wrote it with 

Unement than the vulgar: 

the coming in of the Goths 


COrruptwtec 


: that which 


Roman 


Was 

ito Romance, which is equi- 
iis bang derived from the 
conurmatian of what is here 
‘4, T have to add, that the 
mance was given to the Spa- 


to Aistinguish it from 


‘ kil nomore de Ro- 
pusoa distincion de Ja 
Oo speaks the most learned 
30 in his Origer 


lana’. I 


ith variou 


Lenoua Cas 


eM 
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serudition, 


ko on the cvora 


Romance. 


lologist. What is also remarkable of 
iis word 1 >» ti hat it never conveys 
hat idea we give it, and means the 


language im general, or asong. 
these two senses only it 1s used ig 


more than twenty places by Cervan. 
tes, in his Don Quixotte, and in 
both in one page in the 13th chap. of 
the first part. “ En nuestro Romance 
Castellano—y aquel tan snbido Ro. 
mance y tan decantade.’* Nor is any 
other explanation of the word to be 
had in the Diccionario de Madrid. 
The French then having indispu- 
tably extended the idea of the word, 
and first of all appropriated it to the 


above-mentioned compositions, from 
them it is most probably derived. 


Whether 
Lit 


bros 


or no they were before the 

Cavallerias, the genail 
name of the ancient Spanish Romane 
ces, 1s foreign to the present purpose. 
Daniello, in his comento upon the 
canto of the of D antes 
corr »borates what 13 here assert ted 
and is an additional authority, i if far- 
ther proof were wanting, of what 
Covarrubias has advanced concerning 
the Romans. 

One branch of the Romansh, of 
which there is an account by Mr 
Planta, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, vol, LXVI. p. 129. is by the 
inhabitants of the Engadine Grisons, 
called Ladin; and the whole of it1 
certainly nothing more than a dialect 
of this general language. [ amin 
duced to make this assertion, from 
observing an almost exact identity 1" 
this with that spoken by the ancicn® 
inhabitants of the valleys of Piedmont, 
upon the confines of the Grisons, 0 
which we have copious specime ns in 
Sir Stmuel Morland’s history of the 
evangelical churches of that country. 
Both dialects of the Romansh, 33 
cited in the oath of Lewis the Ger 
manic, not a closer affinity 
each other than they have to this 
being alike > clipt and curtailed, as wil 
appear from what follows: 

i. Engadine Romansh, called Ladin. 
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Per amur da Diu, et per il Chris- 


tian poevel, et bos commun salva- 


rent. 
Romansh of both dialects. 

Pro Pamur da Deus, et pro il 
Christian pobeli et nost commun sal- 
yament. 

3: Latin. 

Pro Dei amore. et pro Christiano 
populo, et nostro communi sbalva- 
mento. 

In Sir Samucl Morland’s extracte 
we read, Illi eran mort, e destruit 
senca perdonament., El salvare son 
poble. El receoplo baptism fer donar 
salvament” p. 106. 7, 8. 

If it can be made appear that the 
language of the valli¢s was quite dis- 
tinct from, and utterly unconnected 
with, either in situation or origin, 
then might we, did nothing else pre- 
sentitself, admit what MrPlanta takes 
for granted, that the Romansh has 
never been used in any regular compo- 
sition in writing till the 16th century, 
nor affected by any foreign invasion or 
iitimate connection, But this is really 
asserting too much. Nor, ona close 
inspection, does it appear any more 
to merit the appellation of a distinct 
language, rather than a dialect, than 
does the Catalan, which has the same 
parent stock for its origin, though 
t be engrafted on the Provencal, or 
Lemosin, as thisseems to be onthe 
italian and German. The informa- 
‘ion of Fontanini seems decisive in 
‘Mls matter: that the Romance, now 
‘poken in the country of the Grisons, 
. also the common dialect of Friu- 
ese and of some districts in Savoy, 
Before | had reflected on the extent 
and universality of this term, the re- 
emblance of the language of the val- 
Was So striking, that 

nGuced ine to give credit to the 

ers at Turjn found no 


AA } e 
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in their Gomprehending 
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Remarks on the ward Romance. 


what was said in the Langreda pays. 
And indeed this will be very evident 
from inspecting both, 

To begin then with the Romance 
of the valleys. 

Garde vos de li fals prophetas di 
qual venon a vos en testimeutos de- 
teas. 

Spanish. Guarda os de loss falsos 
prophetas, que vienen a vosotros cui 
vestidos de ovejas. 

V. A quest poble honra mi cum 
labias, malo cor. 

Sp. Este pueblo de labios me hon- 
ra, mas su caracon. 

V.es long de mi, ma illi colon mi 
senza calson, enseiquant. 

Sp. lexos esde mi. mas en vano me 
honorran ensennando. 

V. les doétrinas, & lt comande- 
ment de li nomes. 

Sp. doctrinas mandamientos det- 
tomtres. 

It were easy to enlarge the compa- 
rison, and to shew a still closer simili- 
tude in the Castilian, particularly in 
its earlier state, as it occurs in the 
laws de das particlas which were com- 
posed in the thirteenth century ; but 
the above hints may suffice. Ano- 
ther observation may have its use al- 
so, namely, that both tongue» have 
several words which radically are one 
and the same, and which have no afii- 
nity with the Latin. I cannot bet- 
ter close these revertes than with the 


just remark ot Monsicur de la Curne 


de 5, Palaye, and in his own words: 
“ Les langues Fravgoise, Italienue, 
& Espagnole ont entre elles des 
traites de resemblance & de confer- 
mité si sensibles & si marqués, gu’on 
ne. peut guére etudier Phistoire de 
lune, qu’on ne s’instruise en méme 
temps de Vhistoire de ses com. 
pagics: dirois méme presque de 
ses sccurs, voulois prendre un par- 
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Economics. 


Process for removing spots of Grevse 
from Books, Prints, Se. 
A S much of the grease, wax, &c. as 
possible should be first taken off 
the paper, (after it has been warmed, ) 
with blotting paper. A small brush, 
dipped in the essential oil of well-rec- 
tified spirit of turpentine made very 
hot, must then be drawn over both 
sides of the paper, still kept warm. 
‘This operation must be frequently 


repeated, especially round the edges 
of greasy spot: and in order to 


restore the whiteness to the paper, af- 
ter the grease is removed, another 
brush must be dipt in spirit of wine 
and drawn over the spot. This pro- 
cess, while it completely removes the 
crease, &c. will not injure either 
common ink, or printers ink. 


Receipt for Liquid Blacking, ewhich 

not soil in the smallest degrec. 
Four ounces of ivory black,L.o 0 
Four ounces of treacle - oo 
One ounce of theoil of vitriol, o o 
Half an ounce of sweet oil, 
One quart, or bottle, of beer, o o 


w= 


Total, 

The ivory black and treacle must 

be first well mixed, then the two oils 
added ; and lastly the beer stirred in 


Distrasses of a 


Lalour under a species of distress, 
which I fear will at length drive me 
utterly trom that society, In which I am 
most ambitious to appear: but I will 
sive vou ashort sketch of my origin and 
present situation, by which vou will be 
to judge ot mv reel teu lties. 
“* My father was a farmer of ne great 
» and with no other learning 
than what he had acquired at a charity- 
‘hool; but my mother being dead, and 
1 au only child, he determined to give 
ame that advantage which he fancied 
would have made him happv. viz. a 
learned education, I was sent to a 
country grammar school, and from 
thence to the u iniversitv, 
ity ing tor holy 


Tape 


Hlere, hav. 


ers. 


with a view of 


by degrees. Let the boots or siioer, 
after having had the dirt completely 
brushed off, be slightly rubbed over 
with this liquid, and brushed with « 
polishing brush until dry ; but the 
polishing brush must not be applied 
before the shoes are dr 

The oil of vitriol is so diluted in 
this composition, that it has no bad 
effect on the leather. Strong ale or 
vinegar is preferable to beer, “bat the 
expence is of course increased. 


The Cottage Lamp. 


The cottage lamp is formed of ¢ 
match round which a piece of tow is 
wrapped: the match is then stuck 
into any kindof grease: as the grease 
is put on sand, placed at the bottom 
of a glass, the most rancid oil or 
grease is deprived of its disagreeable 
smell, ‘The glass ought to be so 
deep, that the flame may not, by rv 
sing above its edge, become unste ady 
by the action a the air. An im- 
provement may be mace by su ibstit te 
ting a hollow straw instead match, 
and pushing it through a hole made 
inthe bottom of the glass S: the stream 
of air through the tube of straw ren- 
ders the hig hit more brilliant. 44 
lamp of hie kind made in a gmail ale- 
glass will burn twelve hours. 


Moprest Man. 


ing but small allowance from my futhe?, 
and being naturally of a timid and sh- 
ful disposition, I liad no opportunity 
rubbing off that native ‘aukwardness 
which is the fatal cause of al] my unk: 
piness, and which I now begin to! 
can neverbe amended. You must k now 
that in my person I am tall aud thin 
a fair ‘complexion, and Jight te 
hair: but of such extreme susceptib!it) 
of Sasa: that on the smallest subject 0 
confusiori, mv biood all rushes into my 
cheeks, and Lappear a a periect full- blown 
rose. ‘he consciousness of this unha} pPY 
failmg made me avoid society, and 
I became enamoured of a college lites 
particularly when I reflecte: that 


ncouth manners of my father famuy 
we: 
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were little calculated to improve my 
yutward conduct : I therefore had resol- 
ved on living at the university, and tak- 
ing pupils, when two unexpected e- 
vents greatly altered the posture of my 
affairs, viz. my father’s death, and the 
grrival of an uncle from the ind:és. 

“ This uncle I had very rarely heard 
my father mention, and it was generally 
believed that he was long since dead, 
when he arrived in England only a week 
tog late to close his brother’s eyes. I 
am ashamed to confess, whit I believed 
has been often experienced by those, 
whose education has been better than 
their parents, that my poor father’s i¢- 
norance, and vulgar language, had often 
made me blush to think I was his son; 
and at his death I was not inconsolable 
forthe loss of that, which I was not un- 
frequently ashamed to own. My uncle 
was but little affected, for he had been 
separated from his brother more than 
thirty years, and in that time he had ae- 
quired a fortune which he used to brag 
would make a nabob happy ; in short, he 
had brought over with him the enor- 
Mous sum of thirty thousand pounds, 
and upon this he built his hopes of ne- 
ver-ending happiness. While he was 
planning schemes of greatness and de- 
ught, whether the change of climate 
might affect him, or what other cause I 
know not, but he was snatched from 
all his dreams of joy by a short illness 
ot which he died, leaving me heir to all 
his property. And now, Sir, behold me 
at the age of twenty-five, well stocked, 
with Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 
possess ‘cof an ample fortune, butso auk- 
ward and unversed in everv gentleman- 
uke accomplishment, that Iam pointed 
at by all who see me, as the wealthy 
learned clown, 
purchased an estate ip 

ne country which abounds in (what is 
a fashionable neighbourhood ; 
by those especially 
»/ irom these centlemen I have 

received familiar calls and the ; 
Pretence my self, under the 
walked enl have rode or 
ith intent to return their 
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sever! visits, my heart has failed me as [ 
approached them guies, and I have fie- 
quently returned homeward, resolving 
to try again to-moriow, 

“ However, I at length determined te 
conguer my timidity, and, three da} 
go, accepted of an invitation to dine this 
Gav with one, whose open, easy manner, 
lett me no room te doubt coruai wcl- 
come. Sir Thomas Frienciy, who lives 
about two miles distant, is a baronet, 
with about two thousand pounds a year 
tate joining to that I purchased; he 
has two sons, and five daughters, alP 
grown up, and living with their mother 
and a maiden sister of Sir Thomas’s, at 
Friendly-Hall, dependent on their fa- 
ther. Conscious of my unpolished geit, 
I have for some time past taken private 
lessons of a proicssor, who teaches 
rrown gentlemen to dance :” and tho’ 
T at first round wonderous difficulty in 
the art he taught, my knowledge of the 
mathematics was of prodigious use, in 
teaching me the equilibrium of my bo- 
dv ; andthe due adjustment of the cen- 
tre cf gravity to the five positions. 
Having row acquired the art cf walking 


without tottering, and Jearred to maxe 


a bow, I! boldly ventured to obey the 
baronet’s invitation to a family dinner, 
not doubting but my new acquirements 
would enable me to see the ladies with 
tolerable intrepidity ! but alas ! how vain 
are all the hopes of theory, when ursup 
ported by habitual practice. As I ap- 
proached the house, a cinner-bell alarm- 
ed my fears lest 1 had spoiled the Cimner 
by want of punctuality ; impressed with 
this idea, I blushed the deepest crim. on, 
as my name was repeatedly announced 
by the several livery servants who ush- 
ered me into the library, haru.y kn 
ing what or whom J saw: at my first 
entrance, I summoned all mv ¢, 
and made my new-learnec bow to Lady 
Friendly. But unfortunately in bring- 
ing back my left foot tothe third i- 
tion, | trode upon the gouty toe of peor 
Sir Thomas, who had followed close at 
my heels, to the nomenclator of of the 
family. The confusion this occasioned 
in me is hardly to be conceived, since 
none but bashful men can judge of my 
distress, and of that description the 
number I believe is very small. ‘The ba- 
ronet’s politeness by degrees dissipated 
my concern ; and I wes astonis!<¢ to 
see how far breeding could enab: 
him to suppress tis feelings, and to ep 
pea 
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pear with perfect ease after so painful 
an accident. 

* The cheerfulness of her Ladyship, 
and the familiar chat of the young la- 
dies, insensibly led me to throw off my 
reserve and sheepishness, tll T at length 
ventured to join in conversation, and e- 
ven to start fresh subjects. ‘The hbrary 
being richly furnished with books, in ele- 
s, L conceived Sir Thomas 
to be a man of literature, and ventured 
to gives my opinion concerning the seve- 
ral editions of the Greek rl in 
‘ich the baronet Opi inion exactly co- 
incided with my own. To this subje ct 
Iwas led, by observing an edition of 
Xenophon in sixteen volumes, which (as 
. had never before heard of such a 

ag) greatly excited my curLosity, 

iT Tose up to examine what it could 
‘ : Sir Thomas saw what I was about, 
nd (as I suppose willing to save me 
trouble,) rose to take down the book, 
made me more eager to event 


him, 2nd has stily laving my hand on the 
1 lume lled it fi re ib] out 3 bu 
} 


tead of board, which bv 
ther and gilding had been made to 


yok like sixteen vohuiies, ame tumb- 
ing dow > and unluckily pitched upon a 
Wedew ink-s stand on the table un- 


der it. * 1 vain did Sir o homas assure 
me there was no harm: [ saw the Ink 
streaming from an inlaid table on the 
Turkey carpet, and scarce knowing 
what I did, attempted to stop its pro- 
gress with my cambrick handkerchief, 
inthe height ot this confusion, we were 
iformed that dinner was served up, and 
w rith jov perceived that the bel 
at first alarmed my fears was only the 
half-hour dinner-bell. 

* In walking throuzh the hall, and 
suite of apartments to the dining-room, 
1 had time tocollect my scattered sen- 
ses, and was desired ) tak my seat 
betwixt Lady Fri \ | her eldest 
lan¢hter at the the fall 

the wooden Xenophon, mv face had 
been continually burning like 


ct 
I was just begining to reco- 


S 
mv pit « dt fing! ym 
ANN 
Waltai all Ulli Ok acc ident r e-kind- 


led all my heat at ushes, Hav. ing set 
plate of soup too near the edce of 
the tabl ¢, inbowi ingto Miss Dinah, who 

‘ately complimen ted the patternot my 
walstc coat, I ed the whole scalding 
contents into my lap. In spite of an im. 
ne ©: 


ulate su rk 


surface of my cloaths, my black breeches 
were not stout enough to save me trom 
the painful effects of this sudden tome. 
tation, and for some minutes my ley 
and thighs scemed stewimg in a boil.ne 
cauldron ; but recollecting how Sir Tho. 
mas had disguised his torture when J 
trod upon his toe, I irmly bore my pain 
in silence, and sat with my ‘an oe 
tremities parbot! ed, amidst the stil 
giggling of the ladies and the servants, 

“ T will not relate the several blun- 
ders which I made durirg the fist 
course, or the distress occasit oned by mv 
being desired to carve a fowl, or dine t 
various dishes that stoed near m ‘ 
ling a sauce-boat, and Knocking cowna 
salt-cejlar: rather let me hasien to the 
second course, ‘* where fresh disasters 
“ overwhelmed me quite.” 

“ Thad a piece of rich swe pudding 
on my when Miss Fric ndly 
begged to troubl e me fora pigeon, that 
stox near me: in mv haste, scarce 
knowing what I did, I wu hipped the 
pudding into my mouth hot as a bum. 
wg coal: it was impossible to conceal 
my agony, my eyes were starting from 
their sockets. At last, in spite of shame 
and resolution, I was obiiged to aro; 
the cause of torment on imy plate. Sy 
Thomas and the ladies all compassionct- 
ed my misfortune, and each adviecd a 
different application 5 one Tecomme nded 
oil, another water, but all agreed that 
Wine was best for drawing out the fire, 
and a glass of sherry was brought me 
from the sideboard, which I snatched 
up with ea gerness : but, oh! how shall 
tell the sequel! whether the butler by 
accident mistook, or purposely desig ned 
to drive me mad, he gave me the 
stronge st brandy, with which I filled my 
mouth, already faved and blistered : to- 
tally unused to ev ery kind ofardent s; 
rits, with my tongue, throat, and ai 
as raw as beef, w hat could I do? 
not swallow, and clapping my hands 
upon my mouth, the cursed liquo 
sui irted throu igh my nose and fingers 
li ke a fountain all over the dishes, 04 
I wss crushed by bursts of laughter 
from all quarters. In vain did Sir Tho- 
mas reprimand the servant, and Lacy 
Friendly chide her daughters, for tne 
measure of mv shame and their diversion 
was not vet complete. To relieve me 
from the intolerable state of perspirati uM 
which this accident had caused, wit hout 
I- wiped my 
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Boks, published 
fee with that fated handkerchie/, 
was still wet from the consequen- 
os of the fail of Nenophon, and cove ed 
ail my features with streaks of ink Hy 
every direction. ‘he baronet himsett 
could not support this shock, but jomed 
his Lady in the general laugh; w hile I 
sorune fom the table in despair, rushed 
out of the house, and ray home tn an ce 
gony of contusion and disgrace whieh 
te most poignant sense or guilt could 
iot have exc ted. 

“Thus, without having deviated fom 


the peth ol morde rectitude. iam Suiiclr- 


? 


Booxs and Pamrucers publishe 


Rineraphy. 
KETCHES of the Lives and Characters 
W) of eminent Engtish Civihaus an 
Enumeration of the whole Semes of Aca- 
demic Graduates admitted into the Col- 
lege of Advoc ites for nearly three Ce ne 
turies past, qs. sewed. ‘I he proit on this 
publication will be given to seme of the 
poor mhabitants of Castle Baymar 
Memoirs of the of Darwin, troim 
his Settlement at Litchiue.d, to his reme- 
val to Derby Apecdots of his 
Friends, 2nd Criticisms on his Writings, 
hv Ann Sewa d. Bvo. 


Commercial. 
The Trader's and Manufacturer’s Compen- 
dium; containing an Account of the 
Laws and Regulations relative to brad: : 
the Commodities exported and imported 
to and from the principal Ports of the 
World; the Customs of the City of Lone 
don ; Forms of the most useful inst ruments 
used in trade; Police Regulations, 
VM eights, Measures, Taxes, Stamps, Pose 
tages, &c. By J. Montefiore. 2 vols. 
ovo. 18s. boards. 
A I ractical Book of Customs upon all Foe 
y's) Articies, with the Excise universal- 
exhibiting the Consolidations of the 
ee with the imposing Laws, and 
he Jrawbacks allowed. Also, the Hue 
ties Outwards, Bounties, and 


Cle ] fu 
“S the Countervailing Duties between 

+} Eritain and Ireland reciprocally 
ie 


Fal 


ties Coastw: 
the Quarantine, 
Py and London De ck Duties, and 
Alt ration and Addition till the sth 
1803. With Tables of 
Wea Pailage, Levant and Russia Dues, 

Mal.. Dock Rates, By James 

ovo. 1458. boards, 

Thouchs Education. 
ts On the Education of those who 


INUtate ~ 

the Great, as affectine the Fe 

male Char. 
atcter, 2s. 64 


~ 
London in January 18094. 


ina. torments like a gooun 

dower ck me has ceen atmost 

boi tu, int mouth and t ay 


ana Ll beac the mark of Cain upoa my 
forehead ; vet these are but triding 
corsiderations, to the everlasting shame 
whch ft whenever this adven- 
ture shall be mentioned. Perhaps by 
your assistance, when my neighbours 
kucw how much I feel en the oceasior, 
thev will spare a bashful man, and (as t 
am iustinformed mv poultice ts ready) 
I trust vou will excuse the haste in 
\ 


viich subscribe nivscit OC. 


din Lonpow ia January 1824, 


‘he Wor between Groat 
Brituin and france. By John Yourg, 
| 


‘ 


The History of 


. boards. 

The History of Free Masonry; with an Ac- 

fount of the Grard Lodge of Scotland, 

nd an Appendix of original Papers. By 
Alexander Lawrie. bvo. 7s. 6d, board>. 
Law. 

Peake’s Compendium of the Law of Evi- 
dence. vo. 6s Gd. boards. 

K enorts of Cases determined in the Time of 
i.ord Chancellor Eldon. Vol. Vii. Con- 
taining from Easter Term to the Sittings 
after Trinity Term inclusive, 42 Geo. 
3s. boards. 

WWilttayr 

An Explanation of all the Acts of Parlia- 
ments relative to Volunteer Corps, in an 
Opinion given by the Honourable Tho- 
mas Erskine. 6d. 

“ Delineation of the probable Mode of 
Operations of the French Armies for the 
Conquest of the British Punpire. 

Ali 

VoL IV. of the Biographical Dictionary : 
containing a Chronological Account, a] 
phabetically arranged, of the most curi- 
ous, scarce, useful, and important Books, 
in all Departments of Literature, whiel 
have been published in Latin, Greck, and 
ether Foreign Languages; including the 
Whole of Lr Harwood’s View of the 
Classics, with Biographical Anecdotes 
of Authors, Printers, and Publishers, &c. 
12. price 6s. each, or Royal Paper, gs. 

The Imperial Review; or, London ard 

Yublin’ Literary Journal, No. 1. (To be 
continued regularly on the list Dey of 
every Month. 

The Post-Offce Annual Directory for 1203, 
as. 6d. sewed. 3s. bound; or with the 
Coach and Carrier's Guide, 3s. 6d. sewed, 
as. bound. 

A short Account of certain notable Disco. 
veries im History, Science, and Philoiegy 
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contained in a recert Work, entitled, 
Llements of General kuowledge, &c.” 


the New Annua! Register for the Year 


Towhnch is prefixed, the History 
of Knowledee, Learning, and Taste, in 
Great Britain, dummng the Reign of James 
il. Part 1. 13s. Od half bound. 

M. Porcius Cato, concerning Agriculture. 
TVrenslated by the Rev. T. Owen, M. A. 


Men, by Joshua Tou!- 
mip, ramo. 3s. sewed, 


Testacea Britannica; or, Natural History 
of British Shells: embellished with Ti- 
gures By George Montagu, F.L.S. 
Vol. 1. gto. 2). 2s. boards. 

The Natural Vistory of Oviparous Quacru- 

i ith Vlates. By George shaw, 

M.D. &. No. I. (To bec 

42 Weekly Numbers.) ts. 6d. or 

25. 6d. 


Phe Labyrinth of Corcima, By G. A. 
Graglia. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Yhe Watch Tawer: or, the Sons cf Ultko- 
nu. An Historical Romance. By T. J. 
Horsley Curteis. § vols. samo. 55. 
boards. 

Philosophy. 

JYhe Works of Plato translated from the 
Greek , Nine of the Dialogues by the 
late Plover Sydenham, and the Remain- 
der by thomas ‘Taylor; with oce:sional 
Corrections of Mr Sydenham’s lransla- 
tions, together with Copious Notes hy 
the latter Pranslator, in which the Sub- 
stance is given of nearly all the existing 
Greek Manuscript Commentaries on the 
Philosophy of Plato, and a considerable 
Portion tf such es are published. 5 vols 
4to. rol. ics. boards. 

Poetry. 

Christmas Holidays. By Henry Whitfield, 
M.A 6d. 

The Wild Wreath; dedicated (by Permis. 
sion) to her Roya! Highness the Duchess 
ef York. By M.F. Robinson. With 
beautiful Pngravings. tamo. 

Sir Rambert; or, the French Royalist, 
ts. sewed, 

Political. 

A View of the relative Situation of Mr 
Pitt and Mr Addington, previous to, and 
on the Night of Mr Pvllen’s Motion. 
By a Member of Parliament. 3s, 

A Vincicstion of Mr Pitt, for having mo- 
ve d the previous Question, on the Mo- 
tion of Colonel Pullen; witha View of 
that Statefman’s Conduct from that Peri- 
ed to the present. rs. 6d. 

Rasserez Vaus; or, the Improbability of an 
Invasion, and the Impossibility of sts Suce 


cess CoMonstrated. gs, 6d. 


rst Books, Se. published in London in January 1804, 


Observations on the Temper and Speech 
the Irish Nation at the present Crisis, By 
John Pratt Winter, Esq. | s. 

Political Economy. 

The Frinciples of Taxation; or, Centriby. 
tion according to Means — in which it js 
shewn, that if every Man pays in Pro. 
portion to the Stake he has in the Coun. 
try, the present System of Taxation, the 
Customs, and the Excise, may be abolish. 
ed, andthe National Debt easily paid off, 
By William Frend, Usq. 1s. 6d 

The Twentieth Report for be-tering the 
Condition of the Poor. Is. 

Theology. 

A Sermon preached on the late Fast Day, 
at Hatton: By Samuel Parr, L.L.D. 2. 

Two Sermons delivered at Renfrew, Octo- 
ber the 20th, being the Day appointed for 
a General Fast in Scotland; with a par 
ticular Address to the Feople; by the 
Rev. Lhomas Burns, 8vo, 3y pazes. 

Topography. 

Select Views of London and its Fnvirons 
containing a Collection of highly. finished 
Engravings; accompanied by Descriptions 
of such Objects in the Metropolis, and the 
surrounding Country, as are most remart- 
able No. f. be continued Month- 
ly.) §s. 

The History of the Parish and Coste 
Wressle, in the East Riding of the cour 
ty of York; by J. Savage. 8vo. 2s. 

Travels. 

Travels in Germany, Holland, Flande: 
and France, to Paris: with numerous 
Particulars relative to the State of the! 
Capital, its Festivals, Literature, Charac- 
ters, FineArts, heatres, Gardens, Institu- 
tions, Architecture, and especially the 
Manners of the People. By | homa 

Jolcroft. 2 elegant vols, 4to. Decorate: 
with a great Number of Vignettes, wi" 
a separate Atlas of large and splend:d 
Engravings, representing the princi A 
Objects and Buikdings in Parts, 
boards; or, with the Plates reduced 
Size, and folded in the Volumes, 5} ¢ 
boards. 

Veterinary. 

A new Edition, revised and corrected, 1% 
8vo. of An Inquiry into the Structure 
&c. of the Horse: illustrated with Plate 
By Richard Lawrence, Vet, Surgeo®. 
1s. boards. 

Vovages. 

An Account of the Pelew Islands +! 
George Keate, Esq. A new Edit 
with § additional Plates. To whic) 
added, a Supplement, compiled from t"" 
Journals of the Panther and [noes 
two vessels sent to those islands, 479% 
By J.P. Hopkin, M.A. aL tts, 6d. boare 
The Supplement and additional Pre 

ate 
separately, 15s. boards. 
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Literary and Scirgriric Norices. 


copy of PARADISE REGAIN pre- 
pared for the press by the late P.Warten, 
and which has been long considered as irre- 
lost, 1s fortunately discovered 
mong the papers of his de ceased brother, 
and now placed in the handsjof Mr Yoon, 
to be employed im the next ecit:on of Mul. 
ton. 

Mr Barrow is about to publish asecond 
Volume of his Travels into the interior of 
Southern Africa, and an account of his Tra- 
velsin China. 

Beck is preparing for the press a new 
edition of Sophoctes, in 3 vels. gto. 

Heyer hus in the press a new edition of 
Virgil. It will be sold at a moderate price, 
and be comprised in 4 Vels. 

Captain Broucuron’s Voyage of Disco- 
yery to the North Pacific Ocean, in the 
course of which he examined and surveyed 
the co.st of Asia, from the latitude 46 deg. 
N, to the latitude ¢2 deg. N. the island of 
infu, and the N. S. and E. coasts of Japan, 
with the coast of Corea, will appear very 
soon, with Charts, engraved from the Au- 
thor’s drawings under the direction of Mr 
Arrowsmith. 

Mr Wareerton's Ecclesiastical, Civil, 
and Military History of the city of Dublin, 
Will soon be put to the press. 

Lhe second edition of Mr Betoe’s Tran- 
lation of Herodotus, with considerable ad- 
C:tions, is speedily advancing toa conclusion. 

Poon A BRITANNICA, containing a deli- 
heation of the fruits of this Country, with 
their blossoms, leaves, qualities, &c. is pre- 
pering by Mr Brooksuaw. 

't isto be published in Numbers, and will 
commence in March. He is already enca- 
ged in a Work on Flowet-painting. tiie 

the magnificent Library of the late Tho- 
has Astle, Esq. is by the direction of his will 
to be sold in the course of the spring -acol: 
lection highly interesting to the ee of 
— \ntquity and History. 
nec, splendid collection of Saxon 
Ancient registers, and other docu 
_tarquis of Buckingham to be ad- 
his Mapmiltcent Library at Stowe. 
eipsic has lately pub- 
heutices librorun onogrameta erme- 
Beckius, Facderis, — C.D. 
Hermeneutice N. 
versa. 

SS Letters 
*ROSON, the aut 
&e. are in 
speedily be 
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Manuscripts, comprising 
from the pen of Mr Ricue 
hor of Clarissa, Grandison, 


Possession of his family, and will 
published, 


SXtensive and valuable 


Chinese books has lately been received 
from italy by Dr Monteuccs, and may be 
scen by the literati on applying to that gen- 
tleman at Pancras It is for sale, and con- 
sists of nearly twelve hundred volumes, 
which the learned professor has labelled and 
arranged under the eight following classics. 

I. Kuon noayor the Classical Chinese Lan- 
vuage, es written and spoken at Court by 
the Mandarines, &c. 

IH. Kast, or Sacred Books This class is pes 
cullarly interesting, as many of the vo- 
Jumes are interleaved with MS. inter- 
pretations by the Missionaries. 

I. Y, or Mythology ; containing the rites 
and superstitions of the Bonzes. 

IV. Sv, or History. 

V. Liv, or Law; containing the Code of 
Laws; the procecdiugs of the Siv Pu, or 
Tribunals. mong these volumes is @ 
mianuscrint in #2 volumes, containing the 
Statutes of the Present arteric Dynasty 
Ta cin. 

Vi.Sim Zi,or Natural Philosophy, including 
the celebrated work published under 2 
fa, wbout 1400 years aiter Christ; also 
Mathematics ; singular Plates on all the 
Branches of Experimental Philosophy ; 
The celebrated Cheu-pi-tim, or a Vreatise 
on Geometry, supposed of the age of 2% 
the Great, about 2300 years before Christ. 

VII. Ca-xu, a collection of Misceilaneous 
Authors 

VIL strejyuven, or Works of the Mission - 
aries, called by the Chinese, Occidentai 
Literature. this class contains some 
works of Father dlcistius, &c. 
and « learned Treatise on Astronomy 9 
ic vols. with Ms. Plates 
Dr Forucreite, of the Wester Dispen- 

sary, hason the Pressa Lreatise upon a very 

singular and painful affection of the nerves 
of the face, called by certain trench writers, 
and some others, Tic Douloureny. 

Mr Daw on ‘Turner has now in the 
Press, and will pul lish in about a month, 
smail work in Botany written in Latin, anc 
accompanied with coloured engravings: 1: 
will be entitied Species Aluscorum Frondo- 
sorum H:bernia, and ts intended as an Ex- 
chyridion of the Mosses. 

Ihe i rustees of the British Museum have 
just purchaced Dr Comss'sinvaluable collec- 
tion of early English Bibles, the only com- 
plete one inthe kingdom. 

An Essay, Medical, Philosophical, ant 
Chemical, on Drunkenness, and its effects 
on the Human body, by Dr trorter,o! 
Newcastle, is in the press, and to be publish- 
ed in afew weeks; being a comment on the 
Inaugural Dissertation De Fbrietate, Ge- 
Edin. +788. ‘his is the first attempt to 
treat the subject in a scientific form. 
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ChaV Scientif Notices. 


Mr hus in the press an enlarged Davin Crawrvuen cof Drumsoy, Queen 
of the ob Nevelwriting; &  Arme’s Historiographer for Scotland, gra 
which he intends to prefix an Essay on published these anemeiry in London 196, 
Romances, wherein he i raposds LO fle informs us, m the pretece, that he had 


the merits of Mr israeli’s On tirat the substance ofihem from an 


subject. of an anonymous author, who lived ia the 
‘the secord edition of Mr David Wake- very times m which he wrote ; he acknow. 
rigip’s Essay upow Folitical bconomy is ledges that, he has changed both method 
- the Press, and will make its appearance and style, and that he compared this his 
atly in March. pouneapal Author with “pottiswood, 
‘bhe bedfordian cold medal will be Vili, azid 4 amacen. He also Su} 
prese nted to the author, wo shall, before irom these Authors what deemed defe: 
November 1804, produce tothe Bath and tve in the anonymous author, and in shert 
Vest of ! ngland society for the Lnceue altered and intermixed the original MS. 
regement of Aris, Manufactures, Ac. the such a manner, that it has certs unty in hi 
founded on practical experie hands lost that genuineness which alone con 
nature and properties of mas st mp value on the contemporary : 
1, 
aa 


} 
pest 


ence, the 


nures, and the mode ot preparnig past times. 
them to various soils; me fir Ceawrourn’s work was reprinted 


. 
essay shall he pointed Gut the best and  Fdinb ireh, (7§3,under the superintencenc 


eheapest manner of ce Necting and prepat of Mr Walter Goodal, who corrected + 


ine the different kinds of manures, ~ ds errors of the London Edition, but 
et ‘che sfate, season, and quantiiy, in w inch. no atte mipt to restore it to its inal pu 
they should be applied. rity, by freeing it from the additions ine 
Nin Joserm Hupnartr has invented alterations of Crawfurd, altho ough t the ful 
én instrument, which he cen minates the ty of Crawfurd’s edition had already been 
Station Pointer, for readily ascertaining impeached. 
the situation of the obscrver, after hi wing A Copy of the eriginal MS. in the Ac: 
cictermined the angular position of three  vocates Library will be strictly and closely 
Known objects. followed, not only with respect to metho 

‘the Lectures of the celebrated aneto- but also in phra: scolo gy av d orthog raphy, 

t Boeger upon the diseases of the Bones, the work which 1 is about to appear, s¢ that 
have been reduced to a systen treatise it will be in fact, a publication of the origr 
by Ricneraups and will shortly appear ual memoirs, not a new edition of Craw 

an English dress. furd’s work. 

HerTuotrer has lately published at Mr James Laskey will speedily put to 

Paris an interesting werk upon the Laws press a Transiation of F. B. Lamarck: 
of Chemical affinity ; ; a translation of | systeme des Animaux sans Vertebres., The 
ee which will be published early in the pres © National Museum of Natural Hiscory at 
sent month, from a copy transmutted from Paris is arranged accor ding to this System 
We the author. Mir Laskey is also preparing a new ble 
M. Gver hes just published at Paris mentary Treatise or Chonchelo wy. 
awork entitled Cow dderations sur les Fie Mr GrorGe Don, A.LS. Lond. Keep 
1 eninces, the object of which is to shew the — er of the Royal Botanic Garden,Fdinburgh, 
fallacy of the theories advanced and Ce- is preparing for publication the First 
fended by the French economists 


d by . cuus of a “ Herbarium Britannicum, 
Professsr Berarp, teacher of the Collection of Dried British Plants, wit 


French, lralion, and) Spanish languages, “ their ay iate names, according to Lr 
in St John’s colieee, at BHambureh, hes Smith's tlora Britaunica, with the 
hnished his Teacher of the La. nymes of dson, ightfoot, Withering, 
4 tin, French, tralian. Spanish, Portuguese, “ &c 3 and the Pp articular habitats anne xed, 
' German, English, Dutch, Danish, Swe- me e understand that the editor intends als 
Russian, ona Polish! by means of prey pare a separate Fascicnlits oft the 
} ‘ which any person may acquire those Jan- rib Gramina, with remarks on their cu 


without a te ache and Mel ely by ture a publication that may prove very 
we EXaples on the r rules of comstruction. usetul to the agriculturist. 


| ln the press and will be publi hed in 
LATER ART March, a volume of Sermons, by Mate 
1 et The Memonrs of the affairs of Scotland, t1n, Monimail; the Volume will de pr 4 


contuming a iullanc impartial account of ed elegantly, at the Cupar Press. It wis 


| , contain the sermons pre: ached after theinte™ 
ass7,commonty called Caawrurn’s me- ment of the late Earl and Countess of Lev 

. 
\ moirs, ure about to be published from acopy and Mellvile, with a selection of other Dix 


ef the origanal in phe Advecates Libe courses on important subjects. 


the revolution in that Kinedom in the year 
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ptrLECTIONS ON A SUNDAY MORNING'S 
WALK. 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


of burt minds. 
Prime nourisher in life's feast. 


MACBITSH. 


‘oy that blest day, when weekly labour 
ends, 

When trade unchains her slaves, her whip 
suspends, 

I left the stifled city’s smoky bounds, 

Where pity bleeds from never-closing 
wounds ; 

Where beauty, doom'd by poverty to die, 

Bends o’er *he hated task her languid eye; 

There Childhood, early victim to despair, 

In sad maturity of thoughtful care, 

All the long day immur’d in dusty cells, 

Breathing disease, with pain and sorrow 
dwells. 


On such dark thoughts, with downward 

looks intent, 

Forth to the fieids my wand'ring steps I 
bent ; 

Pensive and slow I walk’d; but aow the 

wae, 
Brushing the hawthorn blossoms from the 
vale, 

Breath'd sweet around, and on my tem-} 

ples stray'd 

The landse smil'd, in purest green ar- 
Tay a; 

Each insect, bird, and beast, in gambols | 

lay'd 

The wen'ral pleasure seiz'd me as stood, 

My thoughts onevil fix'd, return’d to good. 

| blest th’ unseen hand that sooth’d my care, 

And shed a healing balsam in the air; 

That made each sympathetic joy we prove, 

“ Spring of kindness, and a bond of love. 


ae et shall we say, that with impartial skill 
atu 
ae has pois'd the seales of good and il} ? 
¢ = the man, whom hourly tumults 
cave 
tn | pace for joy, and hardly time to grieve, 
T eth with solitude, yet iore’d all day 
° &bow through the croud his breathless 
Stil 
harras’d with new cares from sun to 
sun, 
aNncy’s fare de. 
ncy’s fair dreams cut short e’er well bee 
Deen: Sun ; 
yet for Iucre’s sake 
hi: ipvers 2 ' 
Feh. t8 54, Bogers ache | 
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With slavish pen to drudge in ceaseless tori, 

And waste on sordid thoughts the midnight 
oil. 

Unhappier yet, in secret doom’d to feel 

‘The glow of shame, or blushing to revea! ; 

Of moral pride to bow the lofty head, 

Oh! guilt inglorious! not for wealth, but 
bread ; 

Oblig’d to dun, and fawn, and lie,and swear, 

And count an oath a trifle light as air ; 

‘Yo such a man, what boon has nature giv'n, 


What recompence, to make the balance 


even ? 


Yet here, even here, is nature's bounty 

shown ; 
The wrong is fortune’s, the redress her own. 
Full well she knew the baseness of man- 

kind, 
What various woes assail the tender mind, 
That, like a wild flower mid the ripening 


corn, 

By peasant hands is rudely piuck’d and 
torn ; 

And form’d the country with mysterious 
art, 


One great asylum for the human heart. 

The sufferer, here releas’d from city strife, 

Imbibes new putience for the ills of life ; 

Nobly erect beneath the frown of fate, 

He views the world with sorrow, not with 
hate ; 

And calmly weighing luxury with health, 

The pride of teeling, with the pomp of 
wealth, 

Returns appeas’d, nor writhing calls again, 

‘The power of dulness to protect from pain, 


Yet think, my friend, how vain weze na- 

ture’s care, 

Her waving groves and blossom-scented air. 

Her fields with verdure green, or gay with 
flow’rs, 

Did not religion make these blessings ours? 

What beors it to the wretch, wha, sunk in 
mines, 

Of central depth, in midnight darkness 
pines, 

That o’er his head the glancing sun-beams 
play, 

Or long remember'd moonlights softer ray? 

Did no sweet interval of rest and peace, 

No stated breathing-time and short release, 

Break the sad dulness of this irksome scene, 

And chear with hope the tedious time be- 
tween, 

Nature might give her embryos to the 
Waves, 


And leave the fow’rets in their 


oraves; 
No 
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No eye undimm’d with tears, nor heart at 
ease, . 
bor rural grace and simple charms to please. 


Have you not seen a youth, whose lib'ral 

mind, 

For brighter hopes and higheraimsdesign'd, 

Was snatch'd from science, by a hapless 
deom, 

To plod with treffic in his dungeon gloom ? 

Wak'd from the sullen lethargy of grief, 

"That seeks entire despair, and spurns relief, 

Alarm’d he sees the wings oi dulness spread 

‘Po wrap forever his devoted head ; 

And dead to hope, yet still alive to shame, 

Defrauds of needful rest his weary trame ; 

Struggling with sleep and whelming cares, 
to suave 

Some wrecks of knowledge from oblivion’s 
Wave 

In vain! in vain! no efforts can controul 

‘The coveping torpor that subdues his soul. 

lost mariner who strives to hail, 

Stretch’d on the billowy deep, a passing 
sail; 

While switt before the wind the vessel fties, 

Unseen his signals, and unheard his crics; 

And oft despairs, but still renews the strife, 

Upheld by buoyant hope and love of life : 

At length he sinks, no friendly succournear, 

The knell of death resounding in his ear : 

So sinks ‘he mind with noblest ardour 
fraucht, 

When Iebour presses down the spring of 
thought. 

Around his couch no wonted visions smile ; 

Deep are the s'auimbers of the sons of tot, 

Imagination, that in happier days, 

Stil as declining reason veil d his rays, 

Rose hke the queen of heaven with braw 
serene, 


And threw a trembling radience o'er the 


scene, 
No more shines forth amid the clouds of 
neght, 


Or sheds a breken melancholy light. 


We leom ; then, Sundav' to the wretched 
given $ 7 
A boon to misery, most worthy heav'n ' 
A resting place beside life’s weary road, 
‘To ease the groaning pilgrim of his load ; 
rarse his drooping head, sarcharg’d with 
years, 
And give him time to wipe away his teare, 
By labour brutalized, the people then 
‘Start up, anfl re-ascsume the shape of men; 
‘Fo social bhiss unlock the fe eling heart, 
An? for « time perform a human part. 
The ~~ thirst for know ledge takes her 


‘ 


And drinks from learning's antique vase at 


Worshippef at nature’s shrine, 
admutted, views her face divine; 


Poetry. 


And hears her soothing, soft, mar 
vorce, 

Bid him go forth, and in her smile rejoice, 

Glad he obeys, and wandering far and wide, 

Follows some wooded stream s descending 


tide 

Or climbs where yon clear ridgy summits 
rise, 

With sharp blue edge, the norther 
skies, 


To some bold peak, superior and alone, 

To swiftest wing and wildest foot unknown; 

Whence the strain’d eye withwonder Stoops 
to trace, 

insect cwelling of the human race. 


PETER AND BETTY. 
P. Geop morrow, Betty, where so fay 


away, 
Trust me, thou look’st exacediog pale to 
day. 
B. Pale, Peter! hadst thou been with me | 
last night, 
Thy coward heart had quak'd yct with the 


fright. 
P, Mercy defend os all! what hast thou 
seen, 
A troop of goblins with their fury queer 
KB. Goblins ond fairies oft them 
4 
And mark'd their circle on the wither’ 
QTrass 


‘Vhere the poor cattle never since have fed— 
Onur brinded Matty snuffs and turns her 
head: 
I've oft been pinch'd in bed both black anc : 
blue, { 


Nay ence | found a sivpence in my shoe 


Ive cross'd the church-yard when the 
clock struck ore, | 
And frem the charne} house have snatch< 
a bone ; 
And once. at dark hour, coming from the } 
fair, 
Saw grazing in the croft a headless mare 
Bot such a fearful sight till now—so a ft : 
Peter, I scarce can think their learning 4 j 
ful. 
P. Ah: how these college voungsta 


love to yoke, 

And try their scholarship on simple foo 

Some are but downright reprobates, beat, 

a\t very fearful things Ive heard them js 

have uo faith in charms, mer | 
evil, j 

Nor fear before their eves of witch or oe ih 

But they may rue fuch bold presumpt oe” 


play, 
And raise ill spirits which they cannot 
‘Shen trust me, Betty, they wil] wish to 
As simple as the harmless babe or me. | 


B. Nay, nay, of laying him there wes no 
fear, 
The parson for that very end was chere: 
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st thou seen, like me, the bolts of 


bet had 
thunder, 
And light ming, which mig 
asunder > 
And heard the wind which whistl'd round 


ht split a church 


ur head, 
Thy eh heart within thee had been dead. 
cross'd myself as | went up the stairs, 
said Ave Mary, and a few short prayers 5 
Yhen trembling crept into a dir ksome 
ook 
apd uid we hand upon the bible book : 
Yet when the conjuror came i stood aghast, 
Phough fearless Sally laugh’d at all that 
passd 
Peter, didst ever sce a conjuring man ! 
Pp Never but once, and for my life I 
ran 
Twas when my dearest grannam (rest her 
saul !) 
Had lost her silver spoon and maple bowl,— 
A present to the cunning man she sent, 
Vo learn which way her hoarded treasure 
Went 5 
He knew much more, I’m sure, than what 
was right, 
And put us all into a dreadful fright, 
k. I'm sure he could not be compar’d 
with ours, 
Yor his strange figure or his stranger 
ow'rs 
A own as pitchy black as night he wore, 
Ana tall wand, as white as snow, he bore, 
Quite to his waist his grizzly beard hung 
down, 
A viper for a girdle tied his gown ; 
\nd on his breast he wore a plate of brass, 
Lhe seal of Solomon he suid it was ; 
Which made the spirits press to enter soon, 
Or sent them, if he pleas’d, beyond the 
moon: 
They durst not but obey, and could not hurt 
one, 
He deals wath something wicked I am cere 
tain. 
He had a pointed hat instead of cap, 
And on the top a pois'nous asker sat : 
the cap Was figurd o'er with frightful 
things, 
witcbes, mermaids, gorgons, dra- 
Bons, wings ! 
Besides outlandish scrawls and pot-hooks 
“stuck on. 
P. How couldst thou, Petty, have the 
heart to look on? } 
In short, so strange a habit was he 
dress'd in, 
The Devil himself look’d much more like a 
Christian. 
ri But did he raise him then ? 
Strange ike an aspen shak'd. 
te mutter d, longer than my 
arm, 


burnt some magic powder for a charm; 


Potiry. 


then with a willow-wand a circle drew, 
And thro’ the window in the spirit flew - 
He made him caper, talk by signs, and grin, 
And sally said, he dane’d like harlequin ; 
Yet bating but his saucer eyes and claw, 
A prettier gentleman | never saw :— 
Veter, he flew away with me.— 
What then ?— 
tse bow ¢,and civilly let me go again. 
P. Vd not have been thee for a mine ef 
gold, 
And my flesh creeps to hear the story told. 
8. He told our fortunes toomone thing 
he said. 
P. What was’t ?— 
3% ‘That thou and I should soon be wed. 
P. Believe not, Betty, what that ill one 
saith, 
For in him there is neither truth nor faith ; 
But hear what | am full resolv'd to do, 
i dare not live with such an heathenish 
crew 
And rather would I starvegr beg my bread, 
‘Than stay te see the house fall o’er my 
head. 
Why what a fearfui wind this moment roars 
Til never come again within these doors. 
You may stay here and boast what you have 
seeh, 
1 would not live this life te serve 2 queen ; 
I never wish to see such quality, 
For us poor folks, “tis making much too 


free : 
Once more farewell, it grieves me tothe 
heart, 


Betty, to think that thou end I must part; 
But il be onest, though I'm so poor, 
Am nail a horse-shoe at my cottage door. 


ON THE QUEEN’S BALL, 
EDINBURGH, JAN. 18. 1804. 


“ Ye are spies ; to cee the nakedness of the 
land ye are cores 


FRE the Consular court burst forth int 
splendour, 

Some women were modest, some husbands 
were tender. 

To the gay belles of Paris, so easy divorce ts, 

Vhey change ther frail spouses, as beaux 
chance their horses, 

‘The soft timid smile yields to amorous 
glances, 

While desires fierce and strong lead down 
all their dances: 

Decorum has fled from their wretched so- 
ciety, 

And left in its place the monster impiety, _ 

Love gently complying, the best gift of 
heav n, 

From the haunts of the gay and the mighty 
is driven; 

While 
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Tio Priceedings of Parliament . 


While the fierce waves of passion so widely 
are swelling, 

That even with the shepherd he scarce finds 
a dwelling; 

All charms are exposed, and the foolish, 
fond lover, 

Has nought but the faulte ef the fair to 
discover, 

What shapes, what displays, what impudent 
westures, 

A fiz leaf would almost o’ershadow their 
vestures 5 

They win your attention by smiling or 
fainting — 

Do, prithee, admire these fine pigces of 
painting ; 

Such children of nature the profligate 
warms, 

JYhe modest men blush, while they gaze.on 
their cuarms 

Connub cl love shrinks homewarddisgusted, 

And i.ars thatyno women are now to be 
trusted 3 

Whilst all the young men, quite sicken’d 
with honey, 

Ece so much for nothing, they marry for 
monty. 


Sweet females of Scotland, ah fly from such 
sport, 

*Tis only becoming the Corsican court; 

Foryour virtuous queen would have blush 
had she seen us, 

Defiling her birth-eday with orgies o! 
Venus. 

Emigrants, 


QUIN’s SOLILOQUY, 
On seeing Duke Humphry at St Alban’. 


A Priacue on Egypt's art, say! 
Embalm the dead! on senseless clay 
Rich wines and spices waste ! 
Like sturgeon or like brawn shall t 
Bound in a precious pickle lie, 
Which can never taste 


Let me embalm this flesh of mine 
With turtle fat and Bourdeaux wine, 
And spoil th’ Egyptian trade ! 
Than Humphry’s duke more happy I= 
Embalm‘d alive, old Quin shall die 
A muinmy ready made. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, Fed. 1. 


HE. House met agreeable to the ad- 
Jourament for the Christmas re- 
Thursday, Feb. 2. 

Mr Fox stated, that the petition a- 
gainst Sir Francis Burdett, as sitting 
Nismber for the County of Middlesex, 
Was irregular, as the petitioners had 
Not stated, that they were Freeholders 
having aright tovete. Mr Fox moved 
that the order for taking the petition in- 
to consideration be discharged. 

The Chaneellar of the Exchequer op- 
posed the motion, and quoted several 
precedents in support of his opinion. 

Mr Trerney supported the opinion of 
the Chancelior of the Exchequer, and 
observed, that the uniform practice cf 
the House ought not to be defeated by 
a le 

Uhe house divided, for Mr Fox’s mo- 
tion 24, against it 96. 

The Chancelior of ths Fxchequer 
ed, that a Select Committee be appoint- 
ed to enquire into the state of his Majes- 
tv's Civil List: and for a Committee to 
consider ofa Billto adjust the difference 


between the Cotton Manutacturers and 
their Servants. 

The motions were agreed tq. 

Monday, Feb. 6. 

Mr T, Grenville reported from the 
Committee on the Midhurst Election, 
that the sitting Member was duly e!«ct- 
ed, and the petition frivolous and very 
tious. 

| Wednesday, February %. 
VoLuNTEER 

Mr Secretary Yorke, atter deprecating 
any discussions which might icreas: 
the clamour raised by disatiected pet- 
sons against the volunteer system, 0° 
ceeded to observe, that his object 
present was not to alter that system, but 
merely tointroduce a fewimprovemen'’. 
The utter impossibility of this count'y 
being defended by a regular army mis 
be sufficiently obvious to every perso” 
who has considercd the great change 
which have lately taken place in bv 
rope, the immense power of that ste: 
with which we are now engaged 
and also the great extent of sea cas’, 
(amounting to no less than 2300 miles) 
which we have to defend. ‘Phe unite’ 
kingdom of Great Britain and Jreurs 


’ ly 
.Most certainly cannot be adequate’! 
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defended by any regu-ar or militia army 
that hes ever been kept en foot hitherto. 
Without pretending to say exactly to 
what degree the iegniar army of the 
country would bear to be increased, he 
must give his opinion generally, that it 
was not capable of being permanently 
kept on a fyoting materially better than 
ijtnow is. ‘Phe militta of tais country 
was also, in his opimon, nearly as high 
as it could be kept up to, with any ad- 
vantage to the public service. In Grevt 
Brita, the aumber amounted to about 
; and in freland to 18,900. As, 
therefore, it was evident thet our regu- 
lar armies and our miuiitia establishment 
were not sufficient for the defence of 
the country inthe present circumstances 
of Europe, when the vast power of the 
enemy 1s concentered in the hands of 
one man, Whose mind is as enterprising 
as it is ferocious, it therefure became aly- 
solutely necessary to have recourse either 
to the voluntary exertions of the people, 
or otherwise to Compulsatory services. 
The number of names which were on 
the muster rolls of this volunteer army 
for Great Britain alone amounted to 
about 420,000 men. ‘The number of 
persons enrolled under the defence ag 
as the first class liable to be called out, 
being of those young men between 17 
and 39 years of age and unmarried, 
amounted to something more than 
soysoc. If, therefore, in round num- 
bers, the effective volunteers are cal- 
culated at 350,000, they bear to the first 
class that proportion which Parliament 
themselves had pointed out, and ex- 
ceeded by at least so,ooo, the number 
at which Parliament then calcuiated 
them likely to amount to, and which it 
\udged a suihcient substitution for the 
‘inst Class, under the Levy ex Masse vill. 
hn mes ation would, he conceived, 
SUlicient answer to all that un- 
that had been 
ofthe a€tual situation of the 
of the Volunteers, 
Kina alate cecision of the 
Ing’s Bench, they have by 
‘aw the power of resigning. It wa 
Never the intens} 
intention of Gov 
take ernment to 
ae ee them the power of re- 
song, and be had even intended 
bring in a claus 
Vilege of withdrawing. It 
indeed, that every per- 
? Vv per 
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son enrolled as a volunteer, (and the 
law was, that every pe:scu capable ot 
detending the country was habie to be 
called out in case of mvasion, whether 
a volunte:r or nui,) should, in case of 
being summoned, on the country, being 


actuaily invaded, then be bound to 


serve; but he never thought that in the 
intermediate time they should be demed 
the privilege of withdrawime. Such a 
state of coercion would be neither ne- 
cessaty nor politic, tor nothing could so 
much tend to depress the ardour and 
spirit of the volunteers, as to conceive 
themselves under such a state of coer- 
cion, 

One defect of the Volunteer System 
is, that being ints nature entirely vo- 
luntary, it 1s impo:stble to expect that 
military discipline can be carried to such 
an extent as in the régular army. ‘Phat 
man groséely mistakes the subject, who 
conceives that the Volunteer system can 
be at all viewed in the same light, or 
attempted to be put on the same iooting 
with the regular army. I conceive that 
2 great part of this misconception has o- 
ripinated from a natural desire in most oF 
the Volunteer officers to biing their men 
forward as quickly, and to as great de- 
aree of perfection ia discipline as possi- 
bie: they have been exhorted even by 
Government to do so; but I shail not 
venture to say, that when volunteers 
are advanced to a certain stage of discr- 
pline, it would be consistent with pru- 
dehce to endeavour to exert too great a 
degree of strictness as to their continu- 
ing their personal attendance on all oc- 
casions, 

‘The next inconvenience stated to be- 
long to the Volunteer system is that of 
each particular corps having a Commtt- 
tee, by which important matters are ce~ 
termined, From any inquiries I have 
maéeon the subject, I find that only 
some particular Corps have formed such 
Committees, and only with the intention 
of attending to and roanaging their pe- 
cuniary concerns. Now fet us attend 
to the nature of this system, and recol- 
lect in how manv instances the expences 
of individuals have been defrayed by 
themselves, Is it then to be wondered 
at, that such corps should have adopted 
some measures for the prudent manage- 
ment of their respective funds + Such a 
method was adppted during the last war 
as well as the present one. ‘The nexz 
point to which I should advert, 1s th 
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election of officers. I should beg the 
Itouse to remember, that ihere 1s a 
yreat difference to be observed betwixt 
the election of officers on the urst estab. 
lishment of such cor; s, and atterwards to 
ihe mode of filling up vacancies which 
mav occasional.y arise in the course of 
ther Continuance. Any observer will 
Think toat it Js extremely natural that 
meno! sucha description should be com- 
manded by Gentlemen whom they re- 
spect and revere, especially those Corps 
Which are raised in large and populous 
But how has Parliament acted ? 
‘Lhe Act itseit allows no officers to be e- 
‘ected, except such as are Commiss:oned 
by his Majesty, being first recommended 
by the Lords Lieutenants ot Counties. 
it appears if such a claim could possibly 
be set up, it would be extremely dange- 
rous, and one that cought no to be al- 
lowed on any aecount ; so mych so that 
[do not he sitate to say, that ifany corps 
should think fit te ausist on anv such 
sek uts, [should imagine it prudent to 
advise his Matesty todecline and discon- 
tinue the services of such corps altoge- 
There is another defect, which 
consists in the irregularity of attendance. 
‘ius mav be remedied by the power or 
the othcer to dismiss those who do not 
reg uianiy p.tiorm their duty, and parti- 
cularly in attending to discipline. I 
shali propose to pace the exci ptions 
trom the army of reserve aud militia on 
an equal tooting 5 and that the days of 
attendance, m order to entitle the Vo- 
hus teers to those exemptions Sy shall be 
yn future, 24 days in the year for the In- 
lantry, and ag tor the Cavalry. When 
any person means to resign, he shall 
give notice of tan writing to his Com- 
manding and if be has arm 
shali return them in good order. I shail 
likewise | enactment of all 
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Ther. 


propose tic ie 


the clauses respecting Volunteers, when 
Tucy slau be called outto meet the ene. 


INV. l am at that 

wad patriotism the \ 


in future as em in 


the ene: BY 
inteers Ww il} De 
ently as it has 
such ot them as 
Have occasion to resiga, ill, at the 
Ot danger, round their King 
Having stated this 
now move for leave to 
to Consolidate, explain, 
the laws. 
ere greed with the recom- 
tion which ‘th e Rigi it Secre- 
of State had given, to abstain for 


Coil and That 


hud Un Silt 
shall 
inginaB 


ameng 
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the pr-sent from entering into any a. 
cussion on the measure which be had 


just moved for, He also gave him hi 


thanks for the very candid manner j; 
which he had stated his plan : With re. 
spect to the election of officers, if he 
conceived the Right Hon, Secreta; 
right, he wae to understand that the Vo- 
lunteer corps had no claim to electing 
their own officers, or, in case of vacan. 
cy, even supposing they had that right, 
then they were nor to be intitled to re. 
commend persons tu supply those vacan. 
cies. If the law was to be taken to be 
decisive on this point, he would wish te 
be informed from whence that compac: 
of eieciion, or recommendation, could 
proceed, Many of these corps upon ihen 
formation, had conceived an idea that 
they had the right of electing their ow 
officeis, and in some instances they had 
formed ‘themselves into Corps, under the 
express avowal that they were to do so; 
but now the Right Hon. Secretary says, 
that no such permission was given either 
to elect or recommend, vs this keep. 
ing taith with the people | ? Did his Ma- 
jesty’s Government conceive they were 
so doing by holding out false promises 
It was the very essence and existence ol 
the Volunteer System that periect taith 
should be kept; a departure fiom it 
would produce the utmost mischief. He 
would recomme:d his Majesty's Minis- 
ters to go upon the original formation 
ofthe plan, in adhering to which, no 
possible evil cpyuld arise, especially, as 
he had already observed, while the dis- 
cretion rested with his Majesty , 

Lord Castlereagh conceived the Ifon. 
Gentleman had totally misunderstvoc 
his Right Hon. Friend, who had laid 
cown as arule applying to the reduction 
in the establishment of the corps, what 
appeared to him the distinction between 
the corps, when formed into a muita'y 
body, and in their first enrolment. Whea 
once th ey were sufficiently formed and 
practised in the use of arms, so @ to 
make a military body, then, in case © 
Vacancy, it was necessary that proper 
persons should be appoimted to com- 

mans. them. With respeet to the pu: ey 
ing good faith, certan ily it cou ( 
not be ¢ placed in better hands ; 
Majesty's advised and confidentia st 
vants. Undoubtedly, of all thin 85> tue 
principle of g good faith was to be adber- 
ed to, and in whatever form the offers 


ofservice were made, if accepted, those 
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otters shonid be fulfilied. But he must 

ienrecate the idea of gene ralizing that 
ciple, and condemn the practice 
cla med many of the “Ors, ot the 
right o! electi ng their own officers 5 spe- 
ejal circumstances micht arise to render 
t necessary, for the pu ubhie s safety, to use 
retion, altho’ such discretion mic ht 
rend to prejudice the violability of pub- 
ic taith. 


Mr Whitebread reprovated, in strong 


‘orms, the conduct and inconsistency 
Ministers, in first desiring the Crown 
Lawyers to give an opinion on the 
question of the resignation of the Vo- 
wntung to the Lords 
Lieutenants to act upon‘tkat opinion 

andnow acting’ quite contrary to ite 
Mr Hobbouse expressed his surprise 
end astonishment that those Gentlemen 
who found fault with the bill, had not 
‘ uggested any mode that should be a- 
dopted, or advised as to what should be 
done. ‘The only tair conclusion that he 
vould draw from the speeches of those 
persons, Was, that they thoug ht them- 
selves ~ only fit persons to advise his 
Majesty in the place of those who were 
his Majesty’s Counsellors. 

Dr Lawrence observed, thet it was 
d that the bill was to be passed with a 
vie only to change the number of days 
rom five to twenty-tour, and to declare 
as law what the Court of King’s Bench 
had deci rw to be law already. ‘This 
Vas Neher more nor less than saying, 
that we were to pass an Act oF Parlia- 
ment for the trifling - purpose of changing 
Me number ot a few davs, and of ex- 
plain ing What required no explanation, 
would be much more bee oming the 
of the House, and the impor- 
ence of the question, to take the sense 
® the whole House, than to slicht so 
gat a question by the passing of a little 

Bill, vhich, m tact, protessed nothing, 
Chancellor the Exchequer said, 
Licht Honour: ible mover hever 
foutended that the regulations he pro- 
posed would be pertect. Fle was aware 
© plan was of too novel a nature to be 
ade perfect in so short a time since 
Commencement. His object was 
merely to remedy such practical incon- 
Veniences as had been experienced. — 
ot Officers 3 2. the Power of 
tives; 3. the Power ot Resiy- 
uation. As to the second head, it was 
“ie the deliberation of the 
s to such objects as had no 


i 


inilitary character. Government thought 
the present latitude wrong, and were 
determined to discountenance it. With 
respect to the restriction of the power og 
electing oificers, he was apprised that a 
ditference ot opinion woulda come under 
discussion in the course of the bul— 
Where no distinct compact on this sub- 
ject existed between the corps and Go- 
vernment, this elecuon was to be dis- 
but in those 
here there was, as in the case cf the 
old corps, their eood faith was to be pre- 
served. He has no hesitation ins. ying, 
with respect to the Attorney Gererai’s 
opinion, “ that the Volunteers hed no 
right to resign,” that his was always cit 
ferent; and neither that opinion, nor 
the Solicitor General's, thous! h he 
great respect tor then, ever had any 
operation on his. Independent of their 
opinions, and even that of the Court of 
king's Bench, } rad that concurred, there 
was a good faith that bound both Par- 
hament and Government. He was al- 
ways inclined to construe the compaet 
by the dona fide views and conception of 
the parties, and hold them binding on 
Government. Had the Court ot King’s 
Bench concurred with the opinion ct 
the law officers of the crown; had po- 
licy also been that Wav, still he should 
have recommended to Parliament 
cancel the decision. agency, 
(said Mr Addington,) is the grand 
epring which gives movement, life, and 
spirii, to the volunteer institution; and 
its impulse will be irresistabiy telt should 
the enemy call forth its energies. Yet 
I cannot avoid expressing my convic. 
tion, that no individual of the voluntees 
army will exercise that without 
substantial and decisive motives. trust 
no cause but one ci the most impericu, 
hind, will induce env one, in the pr: 
sen t crisis, to resign that situation which 
he so honowrabls fills im the common 
defence of the c untry.— Phe se who, 
in the moment or danger, should be ¢ ruil. 
ty of such imcanness, wii have no alt: 
native but that of being cons} gned io 
perpetual ignominy and Shay When 
Gentlemen allude’ to the 
the Volunteers, they do not treat the 
subject as they should. Sines July their 
progress has been great and surprising, 
and their attention to duty, aud their ar- 
dour, have surprised the most sanguin 
expectation. 
With respect to what has been thrown 
ou! 
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assertion bas been made 


amount and ex- 


un exact 


as tous cer 
Zent : and that the detence 


of the country Gepenuds upol 
suied force applied to one great object, 


ws diver- 


however, undertake to maintain, that in 
Great Britaw and Ireland there 1S at 
this moment a greater number of regu. 
lav troops than has ever been before as- 


sembled; and trom them, supported by 
the spontaneous exertions of the nation, 


‘ 


we have every thing to hope. ‘Uhe vo- 
lunteer system is the proudest monu- 
ment, the most glorious tribute, which 
people could offer to the Con- 
stitution of their country. We cannot, 
indeed, undertake to make it perfeet 
all ats branches and details; but altho’ 
we cannot in that respect accomplish 
what is the nearest wish to our hearts, 
let us cherish it, let us remove its de. 
fects as much as possible, let us profit 
by experience, and let us by all means 
which are in our power, improve and 
promote it, as the most clorious testi- 
monv the affection of a whofe nation 
can offer to their Sovereign, ahd to their 
country! Let us consider how we can 
strengthen and consolidate it, not mere- 
ly to enable us to trinmph over all the 
dancers which threaten us at the present 
crisis, but for the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing the system, and of fixing the basis 


a whole 


strongly, that it may last forages, and 
+) cotpefart ‘dove yf 
preve The piec se our Se- 
curity and independence. 


‘Phe question was then put and car- 
ried, and Mr Yorke and some othets ap- 


>,)} 
pointed to bring in the Bull, 
: 
Thursday, Pod, Oe 


Mr Creevey moved, that the order for 
the House taking into consideration, on 
the ast of March, the Petition com- 
platuing of an undue election and re- 
turn for Stirlingshire, be discharged, in 
order to the appointment of a more dis- 
tant ¢: The Hon. Gentleman as. 
signed as a reason for his motion, that a 
point of considerable importance, con- 
nected with the Stirling election, had 
been dec? Vv the Court of Session in 
Scotland, against which decision an ap- 
pea! had been enterec in the House of 
Lords. That appeal had been ordered 
by thetr Lordships to he beard on the 


lV. 
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réth of March, of course it beeame aye 
cessary that the order for the Hoye 
ballotting for a Committee on the rst of 
Marca, should be discharged, until the 


tHe 
! 


fate of the appeai should be ascertanyed, 
tle concluded by moving, that the or. 
der tor the rst ot March be discharged 
accordingly. 
The Chancellor of the Eo chequer assured 
the Lion. Gentleman, that he had ». 
objection tothe motion. ‘There mig): 
however, be objections by some Gent! 
men ivom that part of the country, and 
as many of them were not present, | 
should beg the Hon. Gentleman merely 
to give notice of a motion, and not to 
press it at present. 

Mr Creevey assented to the propriety 
of this, and gave notive accordingiy. 


Friday, Feb. 10. 

Mr Creecvey moved that the order for 
taking the Stirlingshiae petition into 
conskieration on the rst of March be 
discharged—Which bemg agreed to, he 
moved that it should be fixed for the 17th 
of April, which was also agreed to. 

Mr William Dundas presented a peti- 
tion from the landholders and owners 
cf the counties of Lanark and Renfrew, 
for the renewal of the act for repafnng 
the roads in these couutiess—Ordered to 
he on the table. 

Mr Secretary York brought in the new 
volunteer bill, which was read a tirst 
and ordered to be read a second time on 
Wednesday next, and to be printed.< 
Adjourned to Monday. 


Monday, Feb. 

Mr Wilterfirce moved an address to 
his Majesty, tor copies of the coires- 
pondence which passed between the 
Governors of the West India. islands 
and the Secretary of State, pursuint to 
the Address of the House oi the 
April 1707, relative to the Slave ‘rade. 
Also an account. of the ships and ton- 
nage arrived from Africa at the \\ 
Indies, trom sth April 1797, to sth A. 
pril 1803, “hese motions were agreed 
to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moves 
for a Committee to mquire mto the 
means for regulating the diiference 
tween masters, servants, and workmen 
emploved in the cotton manufactory 

‘Lhe motion was agreed to. 
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EAST INDIES. 
BomBAY, 16. 1903. 
POHE war ageinst the King of Candy 
is a subject on which a well-wisher 
to the British cause will not be anxious 
todilate. it has not, as vou may have 
heard, been so fortunate as’ was ex- 


The Beetle Nut war with the Kiag of 
Candy in Ceylon has terminated most 
tregically, Severals of the garrison of 
Candy have been massacred by the na- 
tives, who rose upen them en- masse. 

Letters and Papers from Bombav, so 
ate as the 7th of September, are receiy- 
d. A letter of the 6th contains some 
ery important particulars ef the war 
with the Mahrattas.-- It appears that 
freneral Wellesley had proceeded with 
great vigour in his operations against 
‘eindea, and had taken one of his prin- 
“ipal Fortresses, called Alemadnaghur, 
oy escalade. ‘The particulars of our 
ss are not mentioned ; the attack was 

¢ » anc Lacut. Anderson, of the 
78th, were killed. This regiment, the 
7#th, and a battalion of Native Sepovs, 
particularly distinguished themselves in 
Lake was also in 
” é ‘ist the Bombay Army. 
ic of Alemadnaghur 
st considerable in the 


“tory of Scindea, and the verv key of 


} 


dominions, Scindea calculated with 
Pm Utmost security that it would have 
2 Stege of from three to four 
shat f ‘, and in that time he believed 
Snould be able to come to its re- 
Re Vvigourand promptitude of our 


month 


er Y operations, however, complete- 
sconcert 


ed his plans. The place 
n three days by esealade. 
heard of any superior offi- 
°r wounded dangerously in 


“a3 taken j 
have not 
Killed 


General Wellesiev had yoined Colone. 
Stevenson, and they were tin pu 
Scirde: 


i 
Ce 


sult o! 
Oar troops crossed the Goda. 
verv, and it was expected tint thes 
would scon reach Burhampoor, the 
place to which Seindea had retreated, 
‘Phe Bengal Army wes n motitn, unace 
the command of General Lake. It had 
passed the Junina. ‘Phe first attack will 
be upon an important post, where Gene- 
ral Peron has lis «rand depot. 

Hitherto Holker has kept aloet from 
Scindea, and it will not “be very ditieult 
to determine him to neutrality, bv the 
hope of sharing in the spons of his 
val. 

An important place, Baroach, in the 
Guzzorat, has been taken bv the Bom- 
bav troops. Captain ‘femple, o1 the 
Sath, was killed. A great slauviter 
the Armies took place, as the aifir wes 
decided by the bayonet. 


LOSS OF THE CALEDONIA. 


It is with extreme concern we have to 
state the melancholy fate of the sinp 
Caledonia, Capt. Phomas, ‘Phe Caledo- 
nia left Balasure Roads on the 18th of 
May, bound to Bombay, with the fol- 
lowing passengers.on board :-.-Mrs Tho- 
mas, Lieutenant-Colonel Jemes Pater- 
son, of the Bombay Military Eestablish- 
ment: Mr Rose, Lieutenant Kennedy, 
and thirty-seven men of his Majesty's 
78th regiment, four women and several 
children. On the zoth September they 
had struck soundings, Capt. Uhomas was 
aft on the poop, at eleven o’clocs fore- 
noon, looking out for a Coubie altimde 
of the sun, a smoke was observed coin 
ing up the fore hatchway, and a cry of 
fire, The fire buckets were immediate- 
ly filled with water, and every precau- 
tion taken: but on removing the fore 
hateh the flames and smoke broke out 
so rapidly as is supposed to have suffo- 
cated some of the people, and the flames 
raged with such extreme violence as to 
preclude the possibility of stopping tneir 

DIOgress. 
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It was soon discovered that 
had communicated generally m 
the hold, the mam and after hatches 
having been burst open bv the violence 
otthe dames. It now became necessary 
to attend to the preservation of the hves 
ef as manv of the crew as their means 
would admit of, Capt. ‘bhomas, Mrs 
Thomas, Col. Paterson, Mr Rose, Mrs 
Joyce, Mrs Fraser, and one child, wife 
of a private of the 78th, in all fifty-three 
people, embarked in the long boat. In 
the pimnace, ten sea cunnies and lascars 
quitted the ship, seven of whom were 
untortunate.y lost on the rocks when 
landing. In the jolly-boat there em- 
barxed trom the ship, the gunner and 14 
Jascars, four of whom were dashed to 
pices on the surf on Malabar Point in 
attempting to land. ‘The tetal number 
of souls on board were one hundred and 
fifty seven, out of which only seventy- 
one were saved. We are sorry to add, 
that Lieut. Kennedy, of his Majesty's 
78th regiment ; Mr Chompson, the chiet 
ofhcer, Mr Herring, the zd officer: Mr 
Collins, the 3d othcer; and Mr Cranston 
the gth officer, were left on board the 
ship, and it is supposed must have perish- 
“i. ‘The preservation of Lieut-Colonel 
Paterson’s life was truly miraculous, 
having jumped from the window of the 
quarter gallery, at the time the long 
boat was dropping astern. The situation 
of Mrs Fraser may be easier conceived 
than described, tor although she escaped 
with her own life and one child, she was 
under the necessity of leaving two other 
helpless infants to fall victims to the 
flames. Immediately after the boats 
quitted the ship the mainmast went over 
the side, and soon afterwards the ship 
biew up abaft, having about ra barrels of 
gunpowder on board ; in a few minutes 
atter which she disappeared. 


progress. 


@ bays 
fire 


‘Lhe fire is 
supposed to have originated from some 
oil having leaked down upon the gun- 
nies in the hold, and causing a spontane- 
Ous 


‘Phe following ts a list of the people 
who embarked on board the long boat, 
and who were landed at Versovah :--- 
Mrs Thomas, Capt. Geo. Thomas, 
Commander; Col. Paterson, Mr Rose, 
Mrs Joyce, Serjeant Major’s wife of 
the Bengal Artillery at Tannah; Mrs 
Fraser, and one child, a private’s wife of 
the 7Sth regiment ; James Coats, carpen- 
ter; Andrew Ker, butcher; Donald 
Mackay, Sereant; Finlay M‘Rea, Cor- 


poral; W. Mavn, Douaid Fraser, 
bert M‘Lean, John Shortland, Geor, 
Luke. Finlay Mackenzie, John Boy. 
man, Robert Macqueris, John M‘iver, 
Murdoch Fraser, Christian Constance, 
Owen Macqueris, Andrew M‘Rea, Fin. 
ley Hervy,and Alexander Mackay, pn. 
vates in his Majesty's 78th regiment; 
Bermanne Aijlemande, sea cunny; 
Buxo, syrang ; 16 lascars, z sepoys, ani 
17 servants, total 53. Government im. 
nediately dispatched the Wasp, Lieu, 
Sam. Snook, in quest of the wreck.o' 
the Caledonia, which vessel is since re. 
turned after an ineffectual cruize.--- 
Bombay 
We have also received the melanchol 
account of the loss of the Cecilia éxtx 
ship, bound to Bengal, on the oth Jan. in 
a violent gale of wind; two of the crew 
only were lost, but it appears almost: 
miracle how any ef them were saved, 
The vessel having been torced from her 
noorings in Madeira Roads, her masts 
were expected to go every Moment, an’ 
every person on board expected toperis), 
when the kind hand of Providence seu 
ed to interfere, and guided the Ceeiu 
between two rocks which wedged her 
in so tight, that for a time she continucd 
immoveable: the surf at. this period 
washed over the ship mast high, anc * 
was with great difficulty that the cr 
and passengers could save themseits 
from being dashed overboard, by ¢i'(- 
ine to different parts of the ship; mec 
it would have been utterly impossix, 
had the vessel been in constant motes 
at the time. In this hopeless state they 
were, when the maiamast went over th 
side, and formed a kind of bridge ont) 
the rocks; the crew seized this fort: 
nate opportunity to quit the ship, +4 
solving to perish in the attempt © 
reach the shore, rather than continue 
board, where their fate was inevites- 
should the vessel be driven from her p* 
seit situation, Providentially, the whe: 
gained the shore in safety, except 
persons, one of whom, we understaré 
was apassenger of the name of J ierne} 
‘The Cecilia did not long keep her pe 
tion, but was driven further among 
rocks, and before the next day was vet 
to pieces, and not a vestige of her to * 
seen.---Several ships lying 10 Mace 
Roads escaped the dangerous rt 
this terrible gale, by slipping thet eg 
and putting to sea on observits 
storm coming on. AE! 
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WEST INDIES. 
EVACUATION OF ST DOMINGO. 


During an armistice of ten days 
eranted by Dessalines to General Ro- 
chambeau, the Negro Chief issued the 
‘jlowing Proclamation : 


Head-quarters, Haut-du-Cap, ( the 
27th Brumaire,) Nov. 19, 1853+ 


the Commander in Chief of the Indige- 
nous Army, to the Citizens Inhabitants 
of the Town of the Cape. 

“ CITIZENS, 

“ Having entered this day into anego- 
cation with the commander in Chief 
Rochambeau, respecting the evacuation 
by his troops of the town of the Cape, 
that opportunity enables me, Citizens 
inhabitants, to tranquillize the fears by 
which you may be alarmed on such an 
event. ‘The war which we have conti- 
ned to wage up to this day has no rela- 
tion whatever to the inhabitants of this 
unhappy Colony. I have uniformly 
held out protection and security to the 
inhabitants of every complexion ; and on 
the present occasion vou shall find me 
idhere to the same line of conduct. 
The manner in which the inhabitants of 
every description of Jeremie, Caves, and 
of Port-au-Prince have been received and 
‘reated, afford a certain pledge of my 
good faith and honour. Let those among 
vou, Citizens, who feel repugnant to 
wave their country, remain: --You shall 
experience under my governmentprotec- 
ton and security, both for your persons 
and property : ‘hose who may be dis- 
posed to follow the French army, are 
tree to do so, 

(Signed DEssaLINES. 
‘he President of the Council, 
“* Reynoard,” 


VAPITULATION FOR THE EVACUATION OF 
THE CAPE, 
Between John Bligh, Captain of his Ma- 
Jesty's ship Theseus, invested with the 
Powers of J. Loring, Esq. of his Ma- 
ship Bellerophon, and the seni- 
. Officer of the squadron cruizing 
refore Cape Francois on the one hand 
and on the other, Jaques Boye, Ge- 
oo Brigade, Chief of the Staff of 
¢ rench Army, and Henry Barre, 
“Plain of a ship, Commander of the 
“aval Forces at St Domingo, autho. 
Ased conjointly bv the Commander 
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in Chief, Rochambeau, Captaiu-Ge- 

neral of the Colony. 

Art. I, The French ships of war and 
merchantmen, which now lie at anchor 
in this port, shail be delivered up to the 
English.—Answer. Granted. 

Il. The Garrison of Cape Francois, 
embarked on board the ships, as likewise 
their crews, shall be prisoners of war, 
and shati be sent to Europe, on cond}- 
tion not to serve until they shali have 
been exchanged, and that as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that the exchange may 
take place without delay.—Answer.— 
Granted. 

IiI. Al! the Generals and other OM- 
cers are comprised in the preceding ar- 
ticle, and shali retain their arms. An- 
swer. Granted. 

IV. he sick who are embarked on 
board the Nouvelle Sophie and of the 
Julienne, shall besent directly to France, 
and the English shall engage to give 
them ever~ possible assistance to that ef- 
fect, and also to furnish them with pro- 
Visions and medicines.—Answer. ‘Lhe 
crews of the Nouvelle Sophie, and of 
the Julienne, being insufficient to navi- 
gate these vessels to France, the number 
requisite for that purpose shall be filled 
up from saifors out of the crews of the o- 
ther ships, and ail the provisions anc me- 
dicines which may be furnished without 
inconvenience, shall be so furnished trom 
his Majesty’s ships. 

V. The property of individuals shall 
be rigorously respected. ‘The papers 
belonging to the army shall be given in- 
to the hands of the Chief of the Staih— 
Answer. Granted. 

VI. The American, Spanish, and Swe- 
dish ships, on board ot which are em- 
barkedsuch of the inhabitants of St Do- 
mingo, who shall be inclined to follow 
the army, and who consequently shall 
constitute a part of the evacuation, shall 
be at liberty to proceed to their respec- 
tivedestinations, without being molcsrede 
—Answer. Granted; provided it be 
proved that these ships belong to those 
nations ; and an inquiry shail be insti- 
tuted to that effect. 

VII. The frigates shall sail out under 
French colours, and shall discharge 
their guns before they strike.— Answer. 
Granted. 

VIL. The servants of the Officers 
shall be -consideréd as belonging to the 
army, and individuals who shall volunta- 
ri'y embark, in order to follow the 

French 
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French army, shail be put on shore on 
the territ: wry of St Domingo Answer, 
Granted.—Agreed to, and signed 
hoard the Souveiliante, at Cape 
30th Nov. 1503. 

rned) |. Buica, Capt. of the Vheseus, 
H. Lara, Captain of a Shap. 

J. Boye, General of Brigade and 

Chief of the Stat, 

It was not till ihe expiration of the 
tenth dav that this caprtulation was 
eranted by Dessalmes, when he had al- 
ready obtained possession of Fort Picolet. 
where red-hot balls were preparing to 
annihilate, in the port, the remnant both 
of the military and nava! force 3; and that 
“he English arrived in the Road to Sigt 
tals capitulation, which saved al! these 
composing it, who were carried to 
iningston. A great number, howev et, 
remained, although their sit uu ations, as 


on 


tn 
(Sir 


well as that of the hitherto free oveul 
tants, is alarming. Many Whi ites have 


been hanged at !eremic, and among o- 
thers, M. Menou, Captain oi the ship 
Vigilant, or Na the others 5, except. 
ing two, have been consigned to prison. 
Several massicres taken place at 
Caves. At Port-2 rince, the Whites, 
male and femaics, are employed in ae 
up the ditches, and demolshing all th 
iorts. “Chey han e becn directed to 

oi the town, and they 
pe be tra msported to the 
vost of La Campe, La Grande Riviere, 
ind to the oid town of Cul de Sac. 
Mhose, however. who have furnished it 
ompam that they have re- 
ceived the fruits or their pillage only in 
na Vas le it Paris, and which at 
coton thev could not get discounted 
per cent. Bonaparte hav. 
fhem. All these Ger 
with bills drawn on 
ic treasurv at Paris, while at the same 
. thev are as poor as rats, and with- 
ut a piastrein their pockets. The prin- 
' robbers have sent all their Cash to 
the Uni cad States, 

Phe iolowmg Prociamation of the 
independence ofthe Island of St Do- 
MmINgO, has been published by the three 

incipal Miltary Chiefs : 


pres 


nolush the 


Wit a 


} 1m mev 


ROCLAMATION OF DESSALINES, 
rOPHE, ANY CLERVEAUKX, 
DOMINGO, 


CHRIS- 
CHIEFS OF 


iat the name of the Black People and men 
of cvlour of wl Domingo, 
The Independence of St Domingo js 


Foreion Intelligence. 
A 


ps 


proe laimed. Resto ge a to 
aionitv, We have pr roc! uined our rights 
we swear never to vield them to an 
Vower on earth 3 the righty il veil or 
weludice is tom pi eces, and 1s so for 
ever. Woe be to whomsoever would 
dare again to put together its blood 
tatters. | 

O! Lan rdh< olders of St Dominco, \ Wan- 
deri intoreign countries, by proclaim. 
ig our Independence, we do not intend 


to you indiscriminateiy from re- 


ng to your property far ‘be trom us 
this unjust idea. We are not ignorant 
inat there are some among vou tha: 


have renounced theirold errovs, alvured 
the injustice of their exorbitant | 
sions, and acknowledged thie }awiulness 


rel 


of the -« cause for which we have been 
spilling our blood these ty elve vears, 


‘Lowards these men who do us jisiuce, 


we wail act as brothers, let ther rely 
forever on our esteem and friendsaip, 


kt them return among us. ‘The Gou 
who protects us, the God of Freemen 
bids us to stretch out towards them our 
conquering arms. But as for those win, 
intoxicated with a foolish pride, the in- 
terested slaves of a guilty pretension, are 
blinded so much as to think that thev 
are the essence of human nature, and 
they affect to believe that they are des- 
tined bv Heaven to be our masters and 
our tyrants, let them never come neat 
the land ot St Domingo ; if they come 
hither3 they wiil only meet with ¢ haing 
and deportation ; Jet them stay then 
where they are ; and, tormented by their 
well-deserved misery, and the frowns 
of the just men that they have too 
jong mocked at, let them still conti 
nue to move the pity and concern et no- 
body. 

We have sworn not to listen to cle- 
mency towards all those who should 
dare to speak to us of slavery : we shail 
be inexorable, perhaps even cruel to- 
wardsvall the troops who, themselves for- 
getting the object for which they have 
not ceased fighting since 1780, ‘should 

come yet trom Europe, to carry amon, 
us death and servitude. Nothing is too 
dear, and every means are lawful, to 
men from whord it is wished to tear the 
first of all biessings. Were they to © Ase 
rivers and torrents of blood to run ; wert 
they, in orderto maintain their liberty, 
to conflagrate seven eighths of the globe. 
they are innocent befure the tribunal 
Providence. that has not created nen” 
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eve them groaning under a harsh ad 
shameful servitude. 

If, ia the various insurrections that 
took place, some inhabitants, against 
whom we had not to complain, have 
heen victims of the cruelty of a few sol- 
diers or cultivators, too much blinded 
bv the remembrance of their posi suffe r- 
ngs ta be able to distinguish ihe good 
and humane Land-owners from those 
that were unfeeling and cruel; we la- 
ment, with all feeling souls, so deplora- 
ble an end, and declare to the world, 
whatever may be said to the contrary by 
wicked people, that the murders were 
committed contrary to the wishes of our 
bearts=—It was impossibie, especially in 
the crisis in which the colony was, to 
be able to prevent or stop these horrors. 
‘They who are in the least acquainted 
with history, all know that a people, 
when assailed by civil dissensions, though 
they may be the most polished on earth, 
give themselvesup to all kinds of excess, 
and the authority of the Chiefs, always 
but poorly consolidated in a time of Re- 
volution, cannot punish all those that 
are guilty, without always meeting with 
new dihiculties. But now the Aurora 
ot peace lets us have the glimpse of a 
‘ess stormy time, now that the calm of 
victory has succeeded to the troubles of 
a dreadful war, every thing in St Do- 
mingo ought to assume a new face, and 
s Government henceforward to be that 
of justice. 

Done at the Head-quarters, Fort 
Dauphin, Nov. 29, 1503. 

(Signed) DJ ESSALINES. 

CHRISTOPHE. 

, CLERVEAUX. 
(True Copy) B. Amie, Sec. 


CAPITULATION OF CAPE FRANCOIS, 


Agreed to by General Rochambeau, on 
the part of the French army, and Ge- 
neral Dessalines commanding the 
Black troops, or, as they are termed, 

Armee Indigene.” 

_ Art. 1. The town of the Cape, and the 

iorts dependent thereon, shail be given 

up in ten days, reckoning from to mor- 

Tow, the 2$th of Brumaire (Nov. 18.) 

to the General in Chief Dessalines, 

Art. I. The military stores which are 

how in the arsenals, the arms, and the 

artillery of the town and forts, shall be 
leit in their present condition, 

Pron lil, All the ships of war, and o- 
*t vessels which shall be judged neces- 
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sary by General Rochambeau for the :e- 
moval ut the troops «ud ohavitant ,and 
for the evacuation of the piace, shati be 
free to depart on the appuiricd. 

Art. IV. Ail the Officers, Military or 
Civil, and the trocps composing the 
Garrison of the Cape, shali leave the 
place with all the honours of war, car- 
rying wits them thei arms, and all toe 
private property belonging to their De- 
mi brig «.’es. 

rt. ¥V. The sick and w-unded who 
shall not be 1n a condition to embark, 
shail be taken care of iv the hospitals 
till their recovery: they are specially 
recommended to the humanity of Gene- 
ral Dessalires, who shall cause them to 
be embarked tor France in neutral ves- 
sels. 

Art. VI. General Dessalines,in giving 
the assurance of his protec'ion to the in- 
habitants who shall remain in the coun- 
try, calls at the same time upon the jus- 
tice of General Rochambeau to set at li- 
berty all the natives of the country 
(whatever my be their colour,) as they 
cannot be constrained, under anv pre- 
text of tight, toembark withthe French 
army. 

Art. VIL. The troops of both armies 
shal] remain in their respective positions 
until the tenth day after the signature 
hereof, which is tbe day fixed for the e- 
vacuation of the Cape. 

Art. VIII. The General in Chief, 
Rochambeay, wil! send, as a hostage for 
the observanceof the present stipulations, 
the Adjutant Commandant, Urbain da 
Vaux, in exchanging whom, the Gene- 
ral in Chief, Dessalines, will send an of- 
ficer of the same rank. 

(Signed) Dovveyrier. 
DESSALINES, 


TURKEY 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, Dee. 15. 

The Rebels in Romelia are again in 
motion, and the troops of the Grand 
Signior have lost 2 hattle againt them, 
and are now oblig’d to hold themselves 
on the defensive. One of th Chiefs of 
the R-bets who had fled to Asia has 
been taken there, and his head 1s expect- 
ed soon at Constantinople. 


HOLLAND. 
Hacuve, Fan. 176 


Yesterday our Council of War pub- 


licly passed sentence on Rear-Admira! 
Store 
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Story, and the Captains Van de Capet- 
jeu, and Van Braam, who in the year 
1799 gave up our fleet, in the Vineter, 
to the English. ‘hew are declared dis- 
graced, perjured, and infamous, degrad- 


ed from their pos's, and banished the re-’ 


public, not to return, on pain of death, 
‘These three Officers, it is well Known, 
are in England.” 

“On friday the 13th inst. a kind of 
Earthquake was felt along the Lower 
Maese, in the villages Vieardingen, and 
Maesland, and at Kotterdam and Schie- 
dam. It was not a sudden shock, but a 
slow undulatory motion of the earth, si- 
milar to what was felt in Holland at the 
time of the earthquake at Lisbon in 
1755" 


ENGLAND. 
From the London Gaxette, Fed, 7. 
Downing- Street, Feb. 7. 1804. 


Extract of a Dispatch from Governor 
the Hon, Frederick North, to the Right 
Hon, Lord Hobart, one of his Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, dated 
Columbo, Fuly 8. 1803. 


TI inclose to you the deposition of a 
person, stating himself to be an eye-wit- 
ness of one of the most attrocious acts of 
perfidy and cruelty ever committed, 

Every particular of the narration may 
not be true, but it appears that Candi 
was attacked in the midst of a Truce, by 
the first Adigaar, on the 23d (or I rather 
believe on the 24th) ult. : that Major 
Davie, commanding the Garrison there, 
capitulated on the following day, and 
that after he left the Fort all the English 
soldiers who accompanied him were 
treacherously murdéred in cold blood, 

I cannot believe that Mejor Davie 
would have consented to evacuate on 
any terms less favourable than these 
stated in the deposition, viz. af being al- 
lowed to proceed with arms and ammu- 
nition, and without molestation, to 
Trincomalee, and that care should be 
taken of the sick whom he left behind: 
For the Fort was rendered, in the opi- 
nion of most military men, tenable a- 
gainst any torce that was likely to be 
brought against it, and large supplies of 
provisions had been sent thither in addi- 
tion to those which Lieut.-Colonel Bar- 
but declared to be sufficient for six 
months consumption, two months ago. 

Hreutenant Huskissen was also on 


the road from Trincomalee (as M, 
Davie must have Known) with a hunde 
red Doolies, under an escort of one 
hundred and fifty Malays: and when | 
heard of the breach of the truce, Tor. 
dered Lieut. Colone] Hunter to proceed 
trom ‘Trincomalee with two hundred of 
his Majesty’s roth regiment, and fitty 
Malavs, to secure the evacuation which 
(had been it delayed tor a fortnight) 
would have been safely effected. 

But what I can still less account for, 
is, that Major Davie, having obtained 
such terms, should have consented to 
lay down his arms, when he must have 
felt that the person who insisted on such 
an infraction of agreement, could have 
no other design but that of murdering 
him and his men, and when he must, in 
common with all the army, have known 
that a corps of Forty Europeans in 
good health, and of two hundred Ma- 
lays, might cut their way through any 
army of Candians to any part of the 
island. 

Indeed Captain Mudge, late Comman- 
dant of Fort Macdowal, brought off his 
men in circumstances of as great diffi- 
culty ; and a small detachment of twen- 
ty-two invalid Malays, fourteen conval- 
escents of the 1orh regiment from Can- 
di, and sixty Seapoys under Licuteuant 
Nixon, Ensign Grant, and Ensign Smel- 
lie, defended themselves in a miserable 
little fort of fascines, at Dembadenia tor 
more than a week, against an immense 
multitude collected hy the second Addi- 
gaar, after they had expended their am- 
munition, till they were relieved by 2 
detachment of fifty Europeans and as 
many Seapoys, whom I sent under the 
command of Captain Blackhail, ot the 
sist, to bring them down, in which he 
has succeeded without loss. 
' Under the oppression of so dreadful 2 
misfortune, itis satisfactory for me to 
state, that an opinion formed of a spirit 
of defection in his Majesty’s Malay re- 
giment is perfectly unfounded ; some in- 
dividuals of that corps had indeed ¢e- 
serted from Candi, but the great majo- 
rity, including all Officers of influence 
and respectability, were staunch to the 
end.—Those who, after the Englishwere 
separated from them, were forced 1t0 
the Candian service, are certainly ot 
blameable, and of those, five have alré2- 
dy escaped and arrived heré, who sa¥ 
that all the others are ready to follow 
their ewamplee 

The 
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The Princes of that nation, who are 
setticd at Columbo, waited on me, as 
soon as the melancholy intelligence ar- 
rived, to assure me of their regret, and 
indignation, at hearing that any Malays 
had deserted, and of their invariable at- 
tachment to the British Government. 


Deposition of the Lascoryn arrived from 
Kandi, 

Milihanage Joannes, of the Reformed 
Religion, beiug duly sworn, deposeth, 
That the 6th of last month, he was sent 
along wath twelve other Lascoryns, by 
the Lown Major to Kandi: that he pas- 
sed at Negumbo, where Woolies were 
put under their charge, and that he ar- 
rived at Kandi, after a route of about 
twelve days, aud that the Lascoryns de- 
livered up the Dooltes and other stores 
which were under their charge, to the 
English Gentlemen. 

After remaining there three days, 
they were ordered to return to Colum- 
bo with twelve Duvolies, in eleven of 
which were sick Europeans, and one 
which contained baggage. ‘These Doo- 
lies, with twelve European soldiers, as 
an escort, passed the river, and stopped 
upon the opposite side; that the same 
day he heard a firing at Candy, that a 
great many Doolies, upon hearing the 
tiring, attempted to pass the river, but 
were stopped by a Malay sentry. 

Several Candians approached the place 
where the Doolies and the sick were, 
and fired upon them, which was return- 
ed by the Europeans and twelve Malays 
posted there, They fired till all their 
ammunition was expended, when the 
Malays jumped into the river, and the 
European Officer who commanded the 
detachment did the same. He doesnot 
Know what became of all the European 
soldiers, of whom he only saw three 
cross the river, and one killed by the 
Candians. That the Lascars, who ser- 
ved the cannon at that post, threw the 
cannon into the river, and passed to Can- 
i, and that he followed their example, 
and escaped to Candi ; that he does not 
Know what became of the sick who were 
in the Doolies. 
on went first to the Mandore, where 

iad been before, but finding many 
pee erie there, he got to the palace, 
Mal ained im the Court where the 
soldiers were, The firing continu- 
84 until twa o'clock, when a white flag 


isi 
was hoisted from the palace, and the fir- 
ing ceased. 

‘That Major Davie, the Captain of 
Artillery, an European Malay Officer 
who spoke Malay, and two or three Ma- 
lay native officers, went to the Addigaar 
and returned soon afterwards with an 
Ola from the Adigaar, which he himself 
read, importing that the whole might 
proceed to Trincomalee without receiv- 
ng any molestation, and that the sick 
should be taken care of and have medt- 
cine given to them uutil they were well, 
when they might either go to Columho 
or stay at Candi. The garrison set out on 
Friday, with their arms and ammunition, 
at five in the evening, to Allungantotte, 
where they remained all night, exposed 
to a very heavy rain, he, (the deponent) 
being with them. 

On Saturday morning Major Davie 
ordered a raft to be be made to pass the rt- 
ver; several Kandians came and demand- 
ed Mootoo Sawmy, who they said was 
not at Kandi. They seized upon him 
and carried hith off Mootoo Sawmy 
gave his sword to Major Davie. ‘Whe 
Kandians told Major Davie that it was 
unnecessary to make rafts, as nextday a 
number of Doneys would be procured, 
in which they might all pass. 

Next day, however, Sunday, no Do- 
neys came, and it was proposed to send 
soime person across the river to fasten a 
cord, by which they might pass: That 
he, the deponent, swam across the river, 
and fastened a cord tothe other side, af- 
ter which he returned, but while he was 
doing so a Candian cut the cord. 

Soon afterwards there came an order 
from the Adigaar to Major Davie, to 
make his men lay down their arms, and 
return to Kandi, which after some time 
they did; that between Candi and A- 
luugantotte, there is a village. called 
Gevantotte,where two cannon were pla- 
ced, and wherethe Malays were ordered 
to separate trom the rest, and proceed 
to Kandi, which they all did, except 
four native Officers, who remained with 
Major Davie. 

Soon afterwards all the prisoners were 
taken, two by two, and delivered over 
to the Kandians, who took them toa 
little distance and cut their heads off; 
that they were likewise going to kill 
the women, but this was put a stop to 
by order of the Adigaar. Major Davie, 
aud the Captain ot Artillery with fr: 
ou 
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452 England. 
four Malay Officers who had not follow 
ed their countrymen, were carried off, as 
he supposes, to the Adi.aar. The Sea- 
poys and Bengal Lascars were not put 
to death. A Malay servant or Captain 
Nouradin, whom he saw, told him that 
the two English Officers and the four 
Malays were with the Acigaar, 


crape and silver. White satins and gars. 
nets were worn, and several were attip. 
ed in magnincent Indian dresses, compo. 
sed wholly of geld. ‘The Princess 
zabeth wore a head-dre‘s of uncommon 
richness and elegance, representing the 
head-piece ot Britaunia, cailed a casuue, 
composed of white and silver, mtersper 


Upon Monday he saw the two English 
Otficers, and was told they were to be 
tou: Hlargarosnketti, where the 
King was. In the evening of that day 
the Adigaar collected all the effects 
which the Engiish bac left, and ordered 
the cannon to be tired without ball, asa 
mark of rejoicing. 

bat baving heard afterwards that 
the Coolies, Lasc ryns, &c. might re- 
tura, he set out on Friday night, and 
came to Columbo yesteiday evening the 
sth of July. 

‘Taken down by me from the inter- 
pretation ot Mr Jonville and the 
Nahamediiar. 

Columbo, July. 1803. 
(Signed) Rosnextr Arsurunor. 
Chief Secretary to Government. 
| End of Gaxette.} 


Lon DON. 
January 21. 1803. 
HER MAJESTY'S BIRTH DAY. 


Her Majesty's Birth was celebrated on 
We onesday. 

His Majesty was in good health and 
spirits, though still lame with the com- 
piaintin his foot, which 1s now provoun- 
ced to be a slight affection of the rheu- 
matic gout. It was thought adviseable 
that his Majesty should not attend the 
Drawing-room, and accordingly we tind 
that he did not leave Buckingham 
House, where a vast number ofthe No. 
bility, &c. paid their respects to his Ma- 
jesty before the Drawing-room commen- 
ced. His Majesty transacted business 
with Mr Addington, Mr Yorke, &c. 
but was not able to go out, on account 
of his foot being sweiled. 

In the evening their Majesties enter- 
tained about iso of the Nobility, and 
Persons of Distinction, witha Concert at 
Buckingham House. The Company be- 
gan to assemble between seven and 
eight o’cl ch, and dispersed soon after 
ten o'clock. 

‘The Ladies were all very richly dres- 


ia or silver muslin, or 


ed, either in £0 


sed with diamonds and pearls. Her 
Highness wore im this he ad-cress eleven 
white ostrich feathers of singular beauty, 
The Ladies present (with the exception 
of a few) wore very large plumes ot os. 
trich feathers 5 none less then four, anc 
many six and seven. ‘Lhe hair was uni. 
versally dressed ale Grec, tasiion- 
able shoes were of white sarsnet or satin 
trimmed with gold and silver rosettes. 
Diamonds, in profusion, were wore by 
all the company in the form of tare, 
and the Prince’s feathers, Nechiaces, 
composed of three rows of diamoucs, 
and drop diamond ear-rings, were gene- 
ral. 
February 30. 

Ann Hurl, convicted of forging the 
name of Benjamin Alien, of Greenwich, 
to a letter of attorney, with the view ot 
defrauding him of soo!, 3 per cent. 
stock, (see her trial in our jast numer, 
page 69,) was on Wednesday mo bing 
exccuted at the Old Bailie, pursuant te 
her sentence. ‘This unhappy victim to 
offended justice was a young woman a- 
bout twenty, of very interesting appe | 
ance, and her whole demeanour at, and 
previous to her execution, mauniesied 
how little she expected pardon in this 
world, and how firmly she rested on 
mercy in that which is to come. Sie 
Was put into a cart, and drawn to the 
place of execution in the widest pail of 
the Old Bailey, where she expiated ber 
offences in penitence and prayer. She 
was neatly dressed in a black muslin 
gown, chip hat, and white neckerchiel, 
Her countenance pale and dejected, and 
very beautiful, rendered her particular- 
ly interesting. For eight days she had 
taken but little nourishment, and her 
feclings, while attending the condemneé 
Sermon preached on Sunday, were s° 
great, that she was several times depriv- 
ed of sensation, and supposed to be eae, 
Her father, mother, and other relations; 
were with her during the gloomy hou! 
of sadness that preceded her fate, tbe 
whol: of whom she embraced for the last 
time. A petition was presented to his 


Maiesty in her behalf; and en answet 
was 
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zeturned, that she need not enter- 
tain hope oF mercy, her crime being of 
that magnitude that admitted of no O- 
thee alternative than the execution of 
It is astonishing, that notwith- 
standing forgery is almost always de- 
rected, and never pardoned, persons 
ould be so infatuated as still to com- 
mit ite Anamazing concourse of spece 
tutors were on the occasion, 
rated the sad fate of 
+ Hurle: while that of Mathusabah 

Sy aiding, executed at the 


the 


lof whi om mmMise 


saine time, 
excited sentiments of a very diiferent 

Old Bailey. — Thursday, Feb. 16. 
Case or Mr AsvLert. 

Robert Astlett was brought toth e bar, 
ham addre ssed 

relative to his conviction, and the deci- 
sion of the ‘I "weive Judges upon his 
case. he | loarmea ju ige ol served, th lat 


\ 
baiOu 


he had been iried and convicted of em- 
certain Exchequer Bills, he 
being then au oilicer in the service of 
the Gover nd of f the Bank 


tt was admitted th 
Bil lis was not 
not been signed by a per- 

duly authorsed by 
tthat he was is Convicted, and his judge 
d, in order that his Coun se 
impght subiait to the opinicns of the 
fuuges what then appeared to hin rela- 


- 
oF tne ude: 


ment respitcx 


Wile 


ure CO HIS Case, 


Chi ainber, and tiie objections taken by his 
Cou was fully and ably 


whether the Buls 
cts within the mes uing of the 
And the genera union was that 
they were effects witnin the meanit yg ot 
he act, [Here et Lordship read “the 

reamble and Extracts from the act 
Which justified the « lecision. | The great 


1, > 
if t Le Pisiature, in iraming the 


Che 
a lit ue Wad, 
Were effe 


act 


Act » Was to securi ty to 

me Bank, The principle of Legislation 
} 

considered with a reference to 


the geaeral utility, and when the Law 
WaS Cons: ved in the large and liberal 
— m which it was framed, the recol- 
ecuion of the immense quantity of Ex- 
chequer Bills in circulation should im- 
Press Upon indiy ‘duals the idea that wed 
“ete tarly bought, and become th 

the Bank fora fair 

34 


Te! 


#53 


ation; it had been argued that the 
Bills in question were not such as came 
under the Act, yet they carry a validity 
of the greatest importance to the Bank. 
it was expressly stated m the Act, that 
the offence of embezzling such Bills was 
ielony, they were theretore such a spe- 
cies of security that no iman would he- 
sitate to receive them. Were, for in- 
stance, an Insolvent to emit placing any 
such Bulls in his Schedule, every honest 
mind would revolt at tlic idea; im fact, 
many cases might be found to corrobo- 
rate their validity. it had appeared, 
that if trifling articles belonging to the 
Bank were considered effects uncer the 
Statute, it might lead t make old 
stumps of pens and blotting paper of 
that description; but the judecs had 

only gone to such effects 2s were naa 
to the servants of the Bank. ‘ihe Bulls 
in question fell under that consideration, 
as the Judges were of opinion tiey were 
efiects according to the 1sth of Geo. II. 
and that the emuvezzlement of them by 
him (the prisoner) subjected him to con- 
viction, on the Count upon which he 
had been found guilty. 

Mr Astlett bowed respectfully to the 
Court, and as expressed but little 
tation on hearing t 
sion of the ludges, it w 
posed he must have been previously pre- 
pared for the fatal opmion. 

In the case of Mr Astbett tt, out of the 
Twelve — seven were of opin 
that the Exchequer Bilis were eiiccts, 
and five that they were not. 

Monday, Feb. 10. 

Sentence of death was passed upon 

Ir As vtlett, at the Eail Nir Ast- 
lett, t 0: ail appearance, scemed pertec tly 
resigned to his fate. When asked what 
he att to say why judgement of death 
should not be passed wpon him? he an- 
Nothin i resign myscll to 

ny fat " weet never looked up the 
irder was addres ssing 

e curt under great pere 
turva ion of mind. He appeared, howe 
ever, to be in such a weak state of body 
as to require some small cee 
gree of sv} ppert 


SCOTLAND. 
BURGH. 

The Ladies dresses at the Queen’s 
Assembly here were extremeiy ele- 
gant. They consisted of crape, muse 
lin, and silver dravery, covered with 


gold, 
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gold, silver, and steel spangles, bugles, 
stars, &c. with mosaic and antique bor. 
gold and pearl bandeaus, with 
crape flowers intermixed with the hair. 
‘The, prevaiimg dresses appeared to be 
erape and sarsnet. 

We are happy to find that excellent 
the 
Edinburgh, has excited the philanthro- 
pic atd of many worthy indivaduals, a- 
mong which we have to announce a le- 


ders ; 


gacv of bitty Pounds err. from the 
lat Murray Keith; also Five Gua. 
Ness sent by the Sheriff, as anne from 


two ventiemen, 

Dr Authertord of Craigow, who in- 
vented an ingemlous Dine: tor 
ascertain with accurac ae caxtreme 
degree of cold every night, ra we un- 
derstand, also invent eda Pentagraph on 
ane v construction, for enlarging or di- 
maps, plans, pictures, we, 
will great accuracy, and much superior 
to iar pre sently used. 

in the parish of Mx nimail, upwards 
wo hundred chiidren have, under the 

yi f the Countess otf Leven and 
Ne successiuiiv inoculated 

Her la dvship gave 


4 


to detray the necessary ex 


ne 


Ir Greathead, of South Shields, has 
i\ 


a present of a diamond ring 
at gool.) from the ror of 
Russia, as a comp! iment to his ingenuity 


in invention ot the Lite oat, and 
in return tora print of the same, sent to 
his ‘aperial Majestv, who had previ 
ously ordered and paid for one of the 
boats. 

13. ‘This day the of the 
Roval Inarmary, upon opening the Cha- 
Box of the Hospit ul, among 


Other smatler donations, a baak note of 
one hu ndred pounds ; and they take this 
moce of returning their best thanks to 


the charitable person who has been plea- 


sed, m this private manner, to contri- 
bute so largely to the Charity under 
their direction. 


Feb, 21. A dispute has existed for 
some time between the buyers and sel- 
lers of grain in Dalkeith. A firlot mea- 

ure was kept in the market, which = 
buver contended was not Just, and ¢ 
one made in Edinburgh, which the gs 
lers would not allow to be used. 
tion was.brought first before the 
Peace, and 
@etermune wich firlet w 


An ac 
Tustices 
eriil, to 
as just. On 


en hy » 
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Wednesday fast, they were both tried 4 
the Dean of Guild’s viice it wag 
tound, that the firlot made at Edinby rah 
was perfectly exact, according to the | 
gal standard; but that the other aie, 
which was commonly used in Dalkeith 
market, was deficient in size, and fot 
made agreeable tothe act of Parliament, 
It was theretore condemned, and the 
sellers found liable in damages, 


Grascow, Dec. 26, 
Saturday evening jast, about fow 


o'clock, 


an alarm was given that the 
cotton mill in the Gorbals, the property 


of Messrs M‘Kerlie and M*iarcart, 
was on fire, and soon afterwards 

flames burst through the roof, the acci. 
dent which occasioned the calanity, 
having taken place on the upper. Or. 


The Viac vistrates both of Glascow and 
(Gor bals, with the City engimes, im 
atery rep urcd tothe spot. About seven 
o'clock, tue: tire having made iis way 
through ihe lower floors, wa ( 
Wi ithin the walls of the original butiding, 
and the ap; rehension of its extenains 
farther ceased. It still, however, 
nued to burn till about one o'clock im 
the morning, when the front wall ie 
forward to the street with atremen 
crash, An untortunate bov was kuled 
on the spot, and anothersevere!y wound- 
‘sons very much bruis- 
ed, in which number were two 
soldicrs on duty. ‘Che back wall tell 
in about five o'clock m the morning. 
Feb, 11. This day the Royal E-xciangze 
Assurance company directed their gen! 


S$ 


lous 


ed, ana Several pe 


the 


inGlasvow, to pay 30 ool. to the propt- 
etors ot the Gor cotten work, iotely 


destr oved by tire, though neither the 
Policy had been delivered nor the pre: 
mium paid, which SUTil Was paid* accor 


dingly. 


Preatu, Fed. 7. 

A most resplendent Meteor was 
here, for a few seconds, at mid aloy. it 
IS re} presented by a Gentleman who in 
the ple: sure of seeing it, to hav p- 
pearance of a bright ball of silver, aboxt 
two feet in diameter, with a tail thirty 
or forty feet in length. 


Saturday, Feb, 11. 
Early this m: ming, the corn or meal 
and malt mill Blairsow: e was disco- 
Vered to be ure, and o.with t 


every atrempt ty the Hames, 
Was 
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tto ashes Thew. when 
gratiuy began. Contaived 
hundred bolls of gral, mait an | 
which were almost totally de- 
The premises were not insured. 


was burn 
th confla 


tv aii 

meal, 

Monday, February 

This day the Rev. Andrew Flar- 
ley, of Catrine, was unanimously els ct- 
ted minister of the Chapel or Ease at 
Johustone. 

Monday, Feb. 13. 

A voung boy, son to a poor man 
named lames M‘Conkie, m Irvine, be- 
ing on board the galliot Friends, of that 
piace, unluckily cast hiseyeona cake, 
which bad been ‘aid in the steerage 
mixed up with Arsenic, for destroying 
rats, and slipped it uito bis pocket, un- 
poticed by any of the .rew. After go- 
ing home he ate a mouthful of it, but 
finding the taste disa. reeable, gave it to 
his father, who being verv hungry at the 
tine, tousted it on the fire, and instant- 
ly ateit He was suddenly tak n 
ill, and died a few hours aiter. The 
hoy is still alive, but not likely to reco- 
ver. 

The same day as a Gentleman was 
riding along the road betwixt Mylne- 
feild and Invergownie, his atteniion was 
atrested by the mourntul groans of a 
person in agony. On arriving at the 
put trom whence the sound proceeded, 
he discovered aman whose few remain 
ing sparks of fe erabled him only to 
communicate his name and place of re- 
sidence. He was carried into Inver- 
gowne toilhouse, and instantly expired. 
He was a smith in Errol, and a _rivate 
id the Carse of Gowrie Light Infantry. 
Having got leave of absence from bis 
Colones he was mding home, had tatlen 
tom his horse, and been dragged by the 
stirrup, and trampled under 
Extract of @ letter from Brighton, Fe. 13. 

following melancholy occurrence 
took place here last night :—<-Soon atter 
nine @ Clock, the inhabitants in the vi- 
Stey were alarmed with 
_Yolu mes of smoke 
lady d Ouse of 
the North Patade.— 
Were seen me papplace 

iter the building; and, 
Not long atter, her Ladvship was ohse 
iy burnt ner vress near- 
snes, anu heise t dreadfully 

os, EO be borne from the house by 
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severa. uicotlemen, to the house oa 
Lady atew doors distant. “Lhe alarm 
was occasioned by ‘he skirts of lier Ladv- 
ship's dress having wu fortunately caught 
the flame trom the grate, soon after sve 
had entered her bed-room 5 when her 
Lad. ship, to extinguish it, endeavoured 
to wrapt the bed-curtains tightly round 
her, which presently took fire also, and 
the conflagration became gencral in all 
parts of the chamber.--‘The bed, the 
bed furniture, the counterpane, the tol- 
let, the window &c. &c. were 
totally consumed; and had wot the t.ner 
shutt rs of the windews been fortunace- 
ly closed, which pres rv d tle g'sss 
from cracking, and preveuted that «ur 
rent of air from entering which, of Ger- 
wise must h ve gained admission to the 
apartment, the whole fabric, and proba- 
bly many edifices im the neighbourhs. dy 
as the wind at the time blew very sirong 
ad fresh, must have been burnt to the 
floor. The servants, on entering the 
room attempted to take up the carpet 
to roll about her Ladyship, but it was 
unfortunately nailed to the floor. ‘The 
servants were much burnt in extinguish. 
ing the fire. We are sorry to state, 
Lady Warren expiredou Chursday aiter, 
having sufferad great pain. 
Tuesday, Feb. 14. 

Betwixt ten and ecieven o’c’ock, a 
serjeant of the Dumfr: s-shire 
was barbarously attacked, on his way 
home from Woodside, near Glasgow, by 
two men, one of whom had a bludgeon, 
with which the serjcant was severely 

ounded on the shoulders and head. 
He, however, secured the -tick, with 
which he defended himself, a:d beat 
them off. Owing to the darkness of the 
nicht, he was prevented trom observing 
their dress, but he believes one of them 
to be an Irishman. These villains, at the 
time th y made the attack upon the 
serjeant, who 1s a peaceabie, sober man, 
had a woman im their company. 

Thursday, Feb. 16. 

A poor man, a lab. urer in Gourock, 
died alm st ivstantiv while at di 
consequence of a pece o! beet sticking 
in his throat. “The piece was rea ily 
extracied, and the usual means of resus 
citation were persevered in for a consi- 
derable time, but in vain; as trom the 
distance from Greenock, near 2n hour 
had ciapsed be ore medical assistance 
could be obtained. 
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Sr ANDREWS, 


It is now upwards of two years since, 
by the laudable exertions of Cathcart 
Dempster, Esq. while Dean of Guild of 
this city, and other Gentlemen of the 
piace, a Lite-boat was provided for the 
benefit of this dangerous Coast ; But, to 
all intelligent persons here, it was long 


matter ot much regret that the advan- 
tage of this most humane provision was 
likely to be, in a great measure, frus. 


trated by the oper:tion of mistaken no- 
tions which prevailed in the minds of 
the people concerning it. Instead of 
View ing the Life-boat as the safest con- 
struction of a vessel for standing a high 
sea, they appeared to consider it as the 
most dangerous, and as calculated rather 
to destroy than to save lives.—But on 

Sunday the x sth ult. one ot those unfor- 
tunate accidents which are so often wit- 
nessed in this perilous stormy bay, was 
the occasion of doing away a great deal 
of this foolish prejudice. Abour 12 
o'clock, during the tune of Divine Ser- 
viie,an alarm: was spread through the 
town, and inthe chare! hes, that a ‘vessel 
Was in distress. Immedartely recourse 
was had to the Life-boat, and by the 
spirited exe:tions of Mr Dempster, of 
Captain Stewart of the Venus, and o: 
ther seamen and fishermen of this place, 
i Was the means ot saving the lives of ail 
the crew of the wreck three men anda 
boy. ‘Lore boat was transported on its 
carriage throughthe town, from the east 
tothe west sands (+ dista ce of more 
than in les than h if an hour; 
and uo owas plain to the conviction of 
thousards of spectators who were assem- 
bled upon the occasion, that no other 
boat tien the Life-bvat could have et- 
fected what it did, or braved the surf 
then msing. Phe wreck turned cut to 
be toe Brothers Incr:ase of Dundee, 
from iIspow to Dundee, with s aD, 
sugar, &c. aod the men, witen the Life- 
boot reached them, were ina state of the 
t distress .hangine on the shrouds, 
with the sea break ‘yr the vessel, 
1ent to be plun ged 


Ing OV 
expectin: every 
isto a watery grave, which, had the 
mus’ civen wav, thev mevitably must 
have been, and it did eive wav avery 
shot time atter” The cargo was mostly 
saved, bot the vessel went to pieces. 
To prevent depredations upon the pro- 
perty, which, © the disgrace of humani- 
ty and justice, are too irequently com 
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mitted on such occasions, tie Voluntary 
were call-d out, and by turns mourtey 
guard the whole of the folowing 
A subscription was set on foot tor 
men who had so ably and so active.y 
conducted the life-boat, and in a 
short space hve guineas were collected, 
‘Lhe proprictors, immediately on hear. 
ing of the shipwreck, subscrib.d tey 
guineas towards est:blishing a perma 
nent fune for supporting the Lite 

‘he merchants in Dundee have alsy 
contributed liverally tor the same laud. 
able purpose. 


ABERDEEN, Fed. 22. 


The public anxiety has seldom been 
so great as for the fate of the Aberdeen 
packet, Capt. Robison of the A. 
berdeen shipping Company's vessel 
which was su !ppo: to be on the cuast 
in the dreadful gale of the rith, She 
left Yarmouth roads on the morning of 
‘Thursday the oth, and atter an extraor. 
dinary passage of 36 hours, got downs 
far as Johnshaven, where she was first 
taken with the gale, within three mks 
of the shore. ‘Lhe storm increasm, 
every effort wes made to 
clear of the land, and notwithstands: 
being so far embayed, and the wind Eb. 
blowing a perfect hurricane, this fm 
vessel, almost regardless of wine 
waves, in a few hours cleared the Boch 
an Ness. ‘The ses was mow runomg 
moun'ans high, and the wind tremen- 
dous; few ve: sels on this coast could 
have we 


get the ve 


athered a storm which has bat 
ly been equalled these 20 years pest. ON 
the roth how ever, she mede the Pent- 
land Firth, and got Stromness, 
where she remained till Wednes¢2) 
morning, and next day, arrived in 
fect satety in this ha rho: sind to the jor o 
manv hundreds.~-Great praise 1s dune t9 
Capt. Robison and the crew for tci 
manly conduct on so trying an oc | 
and must vield th stistact! 
to every one who cau get the ir propelty 
committed on boar 


Into 


hizhest s 


d such vesseis. 
The | nis been pie sed to appoli.! 
Mr Robert Jamesoa, to the otice 
Regius Professor of Natural — 
and Keeper of the Museum, or Re 
tory of Natural Curiosities in the t te 
Vi rsity of Edinburgh, vacant by te 
death of Doctor John Walker. ; 
The King has been ; leased to appo!'t 
Myr Willi am Erskine to be 
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ye Commiss2% ot Glasgow, vacant 


leath of Mr John Orr. 
b the Geaud Us 
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i$ appointed ic] 

the Court of Session, room ol 
Nir Deatsun, Geer’ de 
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kirst,  Sceon 
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Potatoe Oais, 16s. tO 195. 
One parcel Beans, 
Tues Fev. 286 
This day there were 359 bolls Oct- 
meal in Keinburegh market, 


from r7s od. to 18s, od. per boll.—-iKe- 
Pde 1 ae } i rod 
‘ 


vone of tne Loncon Papers of sun- 
WE ca tis morning 
ret he ¢h- ley r 
i} tik Oi that aay resp 


ue stete of his Majesty’s heaith. In 
Oller Fespects their reports are not aito- 
gether so encouraging as could be wish- 
e.. ‘Phey state that “ on Saturday his 
esty rose about nine, and shortly af- 
receaved his His Majes- 
ty continues ina state of if slow, but we 
‘Tust certain recovery. We hear, how- 
tver, with concern, that his amendment 
restercav was not so rapid as during 
some pre ceding days.” 


BIR- CHS. 
a 19. Mrs Thomson, of Boughtrig, a 


< 


At Funtington, Sussex, the Lady of 
Sur oa s Duff, a son. 
Uhe Lady of Jas. Graham, Esq. 2 son. 
Kinloch of Niwloch, a da ughter. 
* he Lady of Walter Campbell ot 
Esq.a dau, ghter. 
Laroie, the 4. ady of Alex. Mac- 
Lockhs art, of Lee, ks sq. daughter, 
At Bath, the Lady of Colonel 
% of Eusham, Dorset, a dar ghter, 


Births and Marri: IDES. 


Reb. gy. At Cameron Heuse, Mrs PReouct 
Smo lett, as 

Mrs Callum ef Thornhill, a son. 

of « labouring meus at Somers 
stown three children, ewe mates and a fee 


male, all Ewing, and hkely co do well. 


>. At Sir John Sinclair’s, im Charlotte 
Squ beady of Jan C$ VO qunoun, asd, 

NM. sei 
At rniston, tne { ol ii Dur - 


dus, Kea. Vi. a son. 
‘The wile of Mr Child, of Haves, 
three fine cirls, who, w 
hkely to co wei. 
65. At Logie Elphinstone, the Lady of 


Robert Dalrymple Horn Liphinstene, Isq. 


iti the mother, ere 


20. Mrs Stein, Queen Street, 2 daughter. 
ome “a Lindertes, the Lady of Cuptain 
Ocilvy, of the Royal ivy, son. 


ihe Countess of } nbury; a son. 


Mrs Silver, cf N ath rly, a daughter. 
At Aberdecn, the dy of Captain Gils 
christ af tale, a 


ihe Countess of Conyneham, a son. 
The Hon. ] acy Paget, dowghter. 
‘he Lady of General Sir james Duff, 2 
son. 
RAL GES 
Yen 14. At Ruthergi By John Walter 
Durke, of Gai way, to iiss | clen 


ou, daughter of the iste Mr William Dix 
on, Wumbarton. 

6. At Belibuss, in the island of islay, 
Alexander Grahan.e,isq. younger of Crag- 
ber, to Miss kleonora Crawturd, hter 
of Samuel Crawford, sq. 

23. At Dundee, Mr George Christie, wr 

er in Perth, to Miss Mary Nicol, eldest 
deughter of Mr Ceorge Nicel, merchant, 
Lundee. 

24. At Falkirk, John Belch, Esq. Banker, 
Stirling, to Miss Agnes Walker, daughter 
of James Walker, of Mumrills. 

25. ‘Tiverton, Mowtague Faker Bere, 
Esq. to Miss Ann Le ‘igh 5 and onthe Sur- 
day following (the h) Mr ta- 
ken sucdeniy ill, and died on the evening 
ct that 

3. At Bi Gabriel Reed, Esa. 
to Miss. Macka dauchter of the late 
Georg e Macka of Dighouse. 

8 _ Edinburgh, James Spence, Esq. of 
anquhat Lieut enant Colone! of 
his 73d Kegiment, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Joanna Davidson, socom daughter of 
John Davidson, of Raveirig, Esq. 

—. At Dundee,Captain Robert Lithgow, 
to Miss Martha Scott, youngest 
of rent Scott, Esq. Banker there. 

At Kilcattan, ! slundof Bute, Sir Ro- 
MéAlister, Rothsay, to Viss tsobel 
Duncan, youngest daughter of the dece. xd 
Mr Alexander Duncan, Kilcattan. 
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Fe}, (8. At Edinburgh, Capt. John Grant, 
of the 'nveriess to iss Shaw, on 
ty daughter of the late Rev Dr shaw, of 
Aberdeen. 

st Glasgow, Captain Robert David- 
son, Jalnotter Hill, to \iiss Grace Sym, 
voter of the late sndrew Sym, Esq 
merchint, 

‘Phe Rev. Dr Birch, Dean of Battle, to 
Miss R. Gordon, third doughter of 
Charles Gordon, | sq of W eodhouse, Aber- 
edeensinre, and mece to Lord Glenbervie. 

t Greenock, Captain John Nicholson, 
of Craivhead, to Miss Jean Nimmo, deugh- 
ter ol ivr Nonimo, ot Greenock 

Laytonstone, Mr Ch-rles Gordon, 
@istiiler, to \itse Newton. 

At Petersburgh, the Grand Duchess of 
Russia, carta Powlowna, sister to the Em- 
peror, ‘o the ‘lereditary «rince of Saxe 

M.gjor General Congreve, af the Royal 
Reoinent of vrullery, to elict 
of the lite General « yre, of the Artillery. 

itely in iincolashire, Chevalier \r- 
rayon, formerly of the Parliament of Nore 
mauudy,in Fronce, to Miss Barbarina Mite 
chell, with a fortune of 20,0001. 


3 


DEATHS. 

On the 22d January 1802, in consequence 
ofthe wounds he received in an engagement 
it saffenac, near Calcutta, Lieut “Harry 
Duncan Dayl, of the artillery Corps. 

in March last, at Goa, in the East Indies, 
Lieutenant Gen @ti Robert Kerr, of the 
Hon Last tndia Company’s service 

On che «gth July last, at the Camp near 
Amidnagur, in india, Major John Hamilton 
Brown of the 78th regiment. 

On the woth July last, Lieutenant Wil- 
liom Kennedy, of his Majesty’s 78th regis 
second son of the late James Kenne- 
Kilzie, Esq. He was one of the un- 
un.te sufferers on board the Caledonia, 
-htook fire on her passage from Bengal 
to Bombay, as particularly mentioned in 
‘45 


At 


uy Ou 


say, on the roth of Aucuft last, 


on board the tien. ¢ ompany’s ship Eipbin. 
stone, Vir William Scott, Surgeon's Mate, 


son ot \Ir Willtam Scott, Edinburgh. 
Ac Lirmingham, in November last, Mr 


Harry Robertson, merchant in Glasgow ; 
and at the same place, on the 18th cure. 


his sister, Mrs Margaret Robertson, widow 


of Captain Archibald Robertson, brother to 
the late \Ir Robertson of Kind 


his Majesty's ship Detlance, on 
the 22d of (803, Mr William 
Erskine R onken, midshipman ‘only son to 
Captain Ranken of the Fifeshire Cavale 
ry; young man of promising abilities, 


Much repretted. 


aged i10 years 10 months. 


Deaths. 


In January 1803, at Columbo, in Ceylon, 
ideutenant Kerr, of his Majesty’ 
regiment of intanwry 

Yan). Daichrystie, Alexander 
stie, Esq. of Balchrystie 

co. At Kilbride, in \rgyleshire, bon 
Campbell, Esq. df Rudille. 

—. Miss Colin Campbell Sime, youngest 
daughter of Captain John Sime, of Mile. 
kind. 

21. At London, Mrs Gardner, widow of 
Capt. James ‘vardner of the Marines. 

2. Suddenly, “Ir Andrew enderson, 
Master of the English schoo’, Kilmarnock 
\t Edinburgh, Mrs ‘Todd, wfc of 
Capt Wm. [odd, Aberdeenshire Militia. 

24. At Irvine,Robert Pod, Esq. of Kuock- 
endale. 

—. Mr Edward Hume, late brewer in 
Edinburgh. | 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Fullarton, wife 
of Mr Alexander bullarton, £ ond surveyor 
of the customs at Perth, and daughter to 
the deceased Axchibald Duff, Esq. of Bal- 
linloan. 

2». Aged 86, Matthew Davidson, Fsq. 
surgeon in Perth ; very much respected, du- 
ring a Jong and well conducted practice of 
nearly 60 years. 

2°. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Drum- 
mond, wife of Mir Archibald Drummond, 
late of New York, and daughter of the de- 
ceased Mr William Macewan, of Dungzrt- 
hill, Writer to the Signet. 

—. At Aberdeen, Mr George Advan, 
raerchant, and late one of the Builies oi 
that city. 

28. Viiss Anges Herbertson, daughter of 
Mr John Herbertson, Collector of ! ott- 
Dundas. 

29. Mrs Forbes, widow of the Hon John 
Forbes, of Pitsligo, in the 85th year ot her 
age 

30 At Geilston, Miss Jean Lennox, el 
dest daughter ©f the late Willum Lennox, 
Esq. of Woodhead. 

— At Falkirk, and in the goth year of 
her age, Mrs Margaret Oswald, spouse of 
Mr john Crawford, merchant there. .\54 
wile she was dutiful, as a mother aftection- 
ate, asa friend steady, and as a Christen 
exemplary. 

3!. Mrs Elizabeth Gardner, Relict of 
Mr John Carlier, late Merchant in bdin- 
burgh. 

—. At Edinburgh, much regretted, V's 
Mary Roddam, the Lady of the Rev. Dr 
Carlyle of Inverssk, in the 61st year of het 
age. 

—. At Arbuthnot, Mrs Graham of Dunt 
roon. 

Feb. 1. Mr Robert Sanderson, merchant 
in dinbureh. 

2 At Wallaceton, Ayr 


Jean Georges 
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porn at Edinburgh, neverhad any illness, re- 
het facuities to the bast, and died 
asuuggle, Suc attended the iate 
pari of in das intancy, and has 
enjoyed pension from inat Noble ramiuly 
ever sinces In her year she had a son, 
who ts now 64 years Ol age. : 

feo AtAberdeen, Mrs tladden, widow 
of Mr Aiexauder t.adden, Merchant in 
Apeideen. 

— At Coalstoun, Charles Brown, of 
Couistoun, bsq. 

5. At Ediaburgh, Mr William Panton, 
Haberdasher. 

s, At Glasgow, Mr Robert Paterson, 
brewer in Anderston. 

—. At Glasgow, Mr Malcom 3i‘Gilvrea, 
merchant, in the 75th year of his age. 

—. Atirvine, \irs reiict ot Hiector 
Allen, Esq. inerchant there. 

—. At idinburgh, the Rev. John Stew- 
art, Minister of Greeniaw. 

§. At Morton-iail, foha Trotter, Esq. of 
Morton-hall. 

i. At Kirkcaldy, Mrs Birrell. 

—. it Melville, Mr William Bell, factor 
to he Hon. Robert Dundas of ivicivitic. 

13. Miss Mara was on Saturday 
seized with afit in Drury Lane . hectre at 
mne o'clock, and was taken to Carpmieal’s 
house in Bow-strect, Where sme was treated 
with every attention. Drs Rivers and Hunt 
were called, hese incdicul wid Was, 10 Wee 
ver, Without afiect. one expired Oia 
morming at four o clock. She wasa beauti- 
hil and accomplished womiun, in her aad 
year, 

ij. AtLondon, Capt. Fitzgerald He 
tothe Northumberiand Cotfee-house 
Mondsy where he was well 
known, and occasionully lodged, to ask for a 
bed. On being shewn to his cuamber, he 
desired that he might not be disturbed till 
Sx the evening, stating thar ho had been 
up the whole of the preceding night When 
Ais great quit. dood 
The roner s jury pronounced a veraict 
tim Died by the visitation of God. The 

the fashionable wortd by the 

hame of fighting hitzverald, 


irom the 
: ber of dueis that he had been concerned 


“s At jedburgh, Mrs Lindesay, spouse 
tT R. Lindesuy. Puysician there. 


s. At Edinburgh, Mr thomas illespie, 
“Ysie an, 


40. At Aberdeen, 
elder Geus ef 


At Edinburgh, Mr Wiliam Handy- 


Miss Eliza Fergusson, 
james efgusson, sq, ot 


Deaths. 


Feb. 16. At his house in Charles “ireet, 
Mr thomas issuer 

17, At Gis sgow, Avias Ann Granom 
Buchannan, only daughter of Jor john 
Buchannen. 

—. At Edinburgh, in the soth year of his 
age, Mr john teivin, cuthor of the s veral 
useful iracts on Nitional «dustry an om. 
provement. fo him the Fish Cureis ot 
Scotiand were much indebted for Many ex- 
ccllent hints resps ctlug the moce of currye 
Ing int’ more procuctive elects thar 
portant branchot rede His history of 
the wterrmny Fishery in the Frith of 

was hichiy approved of, m so much, thatit 
was first printed at ondon im by 
thority ot the *‘ouse of -ammons, and soon 
after reprinted in Edinourgh, by desire o2 
th Convention of Royal poroughs. 

1%. At Glasgow, Miss Agnes Shaw, only 

child of Mr Jonn Shaw, Lookseller. 

ig. At Eqinburgh, Nua 
strong, erchant. 

Kdipbureh. Mr Hueh Bremner 

At a, wif 1 remne!: 

Accountant. 


ndrew Arm. 


xt Siurray's liall, near Stirling, Miss 
uze-beth 


in Reid’s Canonrate, Niss Ja- 

met utcheson, daugater OF the aeceasea 


Rev. Gilbert Hutcheson, Minister of Inner- 


leithing 

At Cowbride Mr Fdward Wilkins, lite 
of Lantwit Major, who had been muny 
years in the ast and West indies 1s 
death was occasioned by the bursting of a 


gen, which had been leaced for some time, 
and could not be discharged ownig to the 
badness of the int; unfortunately he up- 
plied a lighted m tchtothe cuch-hole,and 
the cun went cil, burst, ana tore his h. nd 
in so dreadful a manner that it mortified, 
and brought an a lock jaw, which termu- 
nated his existence. 

At Dover, Mr mith, who when Cap- 
tam of the Guerds, and \id-dee\ amp ro the 
late . ord Sackville, by his valeur and obili- 
ty twice suved the Duke of Brunswick hom 
being killed or tuken by the French. sir 
Sidney Smith being his second son, the pa- 
ternal property devolves Colonel Smith, 
of Walmer. air Spencer Sinuh, who so 
ably conducted our interests at Const itino- 
ple, aad whois now our .\.inister at Stut- 
gard, is the youngest sen. 

Nir Godwin, an eminent Geldsmith and 
Jeweile in the strand. e went into the 
squire of yomerset-rlouse, nnd le.ped cown 
from the railing on the eastern siae, from a 
height of nearly forty feet. some worknien 
saw him in the act’ they took hin up 
and carried him into one of the offices of 
Somerset house is left lee, near the ane 
cle, and his thigh, near che hip-bone, were 
broken, and he was otherwise much brui- 


sed. 
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300 Deaths. 


a few minutes after he expired. Mr Wilson, Assistant Sureeor 


to thd 
He had becn im a ce spons Way for some Ley len: he had heen commited Vider 
Biine.-—-Verdict of the Coroner’s Inquest, Wwerrant from the Coroner, tor aidiro 
Lunacy. Khe was a gentkman much ese assisting ag a duel, im which one of the 
feemed. combatants was 
Nvirs Norton, of Tamworth, wicew of the 
Face Rev. W. R. ier death was, 
casioned by a horse the sime Burnt sh De RED 
us she was taing ona plier c.otnes acciwentally catching fre. 
ber fuiker 5 $Servaiit the horse took 4 ont Noirs S Smith, ot Dorchester, 
zt the openmy of an un About half Mis Gay, of Leicester, 
ce, her r Dal i's death pea 
e.sieaed also by ful from a heise. A daughter of Mr Kime, of Hunde by, 
Suddeniy, im the prume of lie, vir A son Creed, in riundleby. 
rv Pitt, mercer, of Clercforé. We wad re- In Spring-row, near Hull, a b y, abou 
sired to rest the preceadiny ht ricct two years oid. 
health, and was found cead im bed next A poer woman in old \berdecn. 
morbing supposed to have been occasioued A deughter of Coptam Wesibeach, of the 
by che bursung of a blood + voscel in the navy, chout nine years of age. 
head Phe chud ef ep Clergyman in 


In the goal of St Diinstan’s, Canterbury, Andrews 


The Life of Sccratess—AL, D, on the Clumpic Games—Treéor’s two commun! 


, 
ai 


ito ju G, are le 

Scotus Answet to vie Qeery respecting the flame of a candie= 

Auld Ettrict Fohu, and Scngs for the ‘Tweedale Volunteers, will app 

oUF DeXt. 

We are obliged to the Rev. Yas. Plivfair for his letter; but we apprehend that 
the of our correspondent, Galloway Officer in this number, 


him hesitate in ascribing the Euglish coin to if he compre 
the Scotch com with the representations given by Cardoare! of the cotns of diet 
aader particularly that marked No, 23. Plate we think he wall consider 
it as belonging to that prince. The namber to cistinguish diferent privecs 
the same name does not occur till a late period. Phe cein, given in our as! 


Alexander as io ius COMs, the scestre on the obverse 
tends through the iegenc, which does not contain Der Gaaria wie, on le 
revers?, 


the morever’s name occurs. Inthe Alexander ILL. numbered 
23.10 Cardornel, the same he gend occurs on the obverse and the reverse, 3 


eppears On the oul las t mag raze, and the sceptre on the obv-rse ts 
tained within the circie of the lecend ; nf agree also in every other pote 


ond there must be some mistuke respecting the legend of the colt 
which Ade Pley/air supposes to h ve vorne the name of Donald, as no writer o! 
sootch Medals wentions any coin Which can be ascribed to any prince betore 
Alexancer I. 


much obliged to 4 Gallowey Officer, for a continuation of his 


A Disscater desives us to inform such of our readers as are interested in the col- 


On ents In the Scots tor 180902, that tie 


We are afraid that the explanation of tute (Law op Motion, sent b va 


Reader, woula not be suicient: v perspicu uous to those of our reacers wiv bee 
an expianaion. 


W e sh ali be ovliged to our corresn ond ents tc send us rnore Prose, 2nd less fo0cit). 


Errata in cur last—Page 17. cor 2. line 38. for topography, read typograph 


age 96. col, 2, line 22. trom the bottom, for Robinson, read Robison. 
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